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BITBRATURA. 


THE POET. 
BY THE LATE R. C. WELSH, Esq. 


To the Poet is given a mystic sway, 

That the spirits of earth and air obey ; 
Talisman-like let his summons ring 

And each will a votive offering bring ; 

At the golden dawn, at the moonlight hour, 
They yield to the spells of his unseen power, 
And they waft his soul unto scenes of bliss 
Too holy and pure for a world like this! 


He watcheth the flight of the early bee, 

As she sings her low song with a quiet glee ; 

And while breathing the sweets of the scented rose, 
His spirit would fain with her repose. 

He loves the old woods where the fountains flow 
With a dreamy sound to the vale below ; 

Where the great pines roar in the whirling blast, 
Like a voice from the pealing thunder cast. 

And around and above is a solemn shade, 

As ’twere by the viewless genii made. 





Fawnlike he springs from the festal hall 

With tranc'd eye to gaze on eve’s dim fall, 

When she has:es from her bowers of fragrance down, 
To wreathe her dark locks with a glittering crown. 
Proudly he lists to the lark’s shrill note, 

As her hymnings divine to the far skies float, 

And a bird of hope unto him she seems, 

As he catcheth the light of his glorious dreams. 


He roves with the breeze on the distant hill, 
When the hamlet sleeps in the moonlight still ; 
And the beautiful halcyons calmly rest, 

Like heavenly shadows on ocean’s breast : 

Then whispers the wind in each murmuring sound 
That the voices of loved ones are hovering round, 
And a dovelike joy in his bosom springs, 

While Fancy unfoldeth her magical wings. 


THE PRIMROSE. 
BY THE LATE ROBERT NICOLL. 


The milk-white blossoms of the thorn 
Are waving o'er the pool, 

Moved by the wind that breathes along 
So sweetly and so cool. 

The hawthorn clusters bloom above, 
The primrose hides below, 

And on the lonely passer by 
A modest glance doth throw ! 





The humble primrose’ bonnie face, 
I meet it everywhere ; 

Where other flowers disdain to bloom, 
It comes and nestles there. 

Like God’s own light, on every place 
In glery it doth fall ; 

And, where its dwelling-place is made, 
It straightway hallows all ! 


Where’er the green-wing’d linnet sings, 
The primrose bloometh lone ; 

And love it wins—deep love—from all 
Who gaze its sweetness on. 

On field-paths narrow, and in woods, 
We meet thee near and far, 

Till thou becomest prized and loved, 
As things familiar are ! 

The stars are sweet at eventide, 
But cold and far away ; 

The clouds are soft in summer time, 
But all unstable they ; 

The rose is rich—but pride of place 
Is far too high for me ; 

God's simple common things I love— 
My primrose, such as thee ! 


I love the fireside of my home, 
Because all sympathies, 

The feelings fond of every day, 
Around its circles rise ; 

And, while admiring all the flowers 
That summer suns can give, 

Within my heart the primrose sweet 
In lovely love doth live ! 








THE THIEF OF TIME. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 
And then he swore 
To leap the Pyramids, but put it off. —The Wager. 

Poetry might be stigmatized as the ‘‘ Thief of Time,” with as much justice 
as Procrastination. How many nights and days has it stolenof mine! Dr 
Young alone has filched from me at various seasons, a choice little collection of 
valuable hours, to say nothing of sundry scraps of broken mornings, and little 
bits of intervals, not bigger than a minute, every now and then, lost in heed- 
less quoting or inconsiderate reflection. Yet this same reverend poet—one of 
his two professions might have taught him better—must needs hold up to per- 
petual obloquy a quality quite as honest as his own poetical craft, merely be- 
cause it can’t keep its hand long out of Time’s hour-glass, but picks it of a 
sand or two pretty often, as the old strol er pushes through the crowd. 

Procrastination was always a pet quality of mine I have kept it in sharp 
practice ever since that now distant hour, when the first of my school-lessons 
was pitilessly set me: and as men may come at length to feed pleasantly on 
poisons, and to enjoy, like the last of the brothers in Uhillon’s dungeon, com- 
panionship with mic¢ and spiders, so may a bad quality, industriously exercised 
during half a lifetime, become an object of the most tender affection 

Moreover, there is one maxim upon which wise men always act, and it is this ; 
when it is absolutely impossible to get rid of a vice, they comfort their con- 
sciences by arguing for it as a virtue. 

Procrastination, be it vice or virtue, is not so common to all the world as all 
the world supposes. Few persons know how thoroughly to enjoy it. They 
only procrastinate with their b isiness—they never dream of procrastinatit 
with their pleasures ; thus leaving unexercised the better half of the princi 
of procrastination. Any idler or blockhead can with ease postpone a matter of 
business: but rightly to understand how to defer his pleasures, tasks the facul- 
ties of a philosopher, 


y 
re 


Pleasuses are always the sweeter for bein 
ter for being kept. i like my pleasures hig 
drunk on the Monument. 

You may observe an epicure, how he wantons with a choice morsel before he 
devours it, shaping it tenderly with his knife, coaxing it as it were with his fork, 
humouring it with a multitude of little touches, all indicative, and at the same 
time provocative, of extreme relish—how gradually it becomes impregnated 
with the properties that ‘‘ give delight and hurt not’—how he vivifies it with 
infinitesimal ministrations of salt two grains at a time—how, in short, he lingers 
in pleasing dalliance with a bit of green fat, , 

With sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 

Behold, moreover, the true lover of wine: is he ruthlessly bent on 

Tearing his pleasure with rough strife ! 
Does he spring upon his prey, like a tigress upon a planter? See him, how he 
pauses—how he tastes it with his eyes—how he inhales its fragrance, physically 
as well as spiritually—with what felicity he procrastinates, with what art he 
postpones his delight only to heighten it! No drop of that precious draught, 
subtle inspirer, touches his lips, until he is in a suitable frame of mind. The im- 
agination, the gusto, the life of life must be awake, or you might as well pour 
the sparkling liquid over the palate of a sleeping man. 

As in free countries a cat may look at a king,so may any king take lessons from 
acat. Watch her with a mouse newly captured. How she prolongs her en- 
joyment by postponing its climax. How she lets her captive go,and then makes 
him prisoner again. How she resists the eager promoting of appetite, and de- 
vours not, though she may—playing, humouring, in short, procrastinating— 
and at last administering the fatal coup de grace, with a reluctance that adds a 
zest tothe treat. The lesson this teaches is, that even if we had nine lives, 
instead of one, pleasures are never plentiful enough to be wasted—to be 


put off, just as venison is the bet- 
, asthe gentleman did who got 





! a single gentleman, furnished ; 





snapped up all at once, in an instant—consumed extravagantly, in haste, and 
upon the spot—instead of allowing them tu remain within reach for a time, 
lee ripen onthe sunny side of the imagination—thus making the most of a 
| rarity. 
| But there is an old saying, ‘‘ You may play with a mouse till you lose it.” 
| True, procrastination overmuch is very apt to spoil pleasure. No man is ad- 
vised to let his haunch hang for a whole year, or to take a quart of brandy for 
a whet. 

Be it known, however, that in any case, save that in which pleasure may 
happen to be concerned, procrastination in excess is as likely to prove benefi- 
cial, as in that one instance it is calculated to be injurious. 

There isa class of duties that stand between what are properly called the 
pleasures of life and its regular business. Such for example is the duty of in- 
diting suitable replies to friendly aud family epistles—sheets-full of chit-chat 
from the seaside, or loving inquiries from kind old souls in odd nooks of the 
country. Now here let me own myself a good hater. If there be a detestable 
duty on earth, it is this one—and the penny postage presses it upon us all with 
peculiar severity. It is not only aduty hateful in itself, but it is more so by 
reason of the seeming absence of excuse for neglecting it. To think that the 
** letters Cadmus gave”’ should be employed to answer letters ! 

Luckily, of all tasks it is one of the easiest to postpone. You have only to 
sit down, with writing-desk at hand, taking care todo nothing, and the evi! is 
at once avoided. Just sit down one of these fine days, and say quietly to yuur- 
self, ‘1 ought to write to Mr. This, and also to Mrs. That,” and you will find 
your morning slip away in soothing languor and a comfortable indolence. Next 
day another friendly letter comes—and then two more eristolary blessings— 
long ones, crossed—when procrastination at once becomes not a choice, but a 
necessity. It isclear that youcannot write off such an arrear, if you were to 
try—and yet try you certainly will—in the evening, or perhaps to-morrow. 
But by this time, the cause for procrastinaion, which was strong before, has 
become stronger; and thus the longer you defer the discharge of your duty, the 
more complete is your vindication. 

Not that you are really neglecting your friends and relatives after all—for you 
are always thinking ofthem. By not answering their letters, you draw them 
| yet closer to you—they haunt you hourly—they come rapping at the door of 

your memory every few minutes, presenting letters for answers, like bills of 
payment—they are with you asyou walk, whispering their requests for your 
| note of hand at a short date—they return home with you to remind you that 
| you owe them a “ duly-received” and “truly-obliged”—they dun your con- 
| science to death until they get it—and supernatural postmen are sent to give a 
hard double-knock at your head, ever and anon, in the night-time. It is im- 
possible to neglect such excellent correspondents ; for(by the way) by the 
strangest of contradictions, I have ob-erved that those who write very fre- 
quently, and make their letters very long, are invariably regarded as “ excel- 
lent correspondents.” Now one would have thought, on the contrary—but 
this is a digression 

The beauty of it all is, that unless you grow impatient of postponement, and 
foolishly terminate your fit of procrastination a little too soon, you will find 
that these letters have either answered themselves in some way, or survived the 
necessity for any answer at all. Procrast:nation, therefore, on some occasions, 
not only effectually puts off the evil day, but actually blots it out of the calen- 
dar. He must be a fool, who, when sentenced to be hanged, would not get a 
reprieve if he could; because he might break out of prison, or cheat his prose- 
cutor by dying a natural death—from indigestion, or the fatigue of receiving 
visiters. 

There are cases, however, by hundreds, in which duty and pleasure are very 
often combined—such as in paying debts,and visits, and getting married. Peo- 
ple procrastinate on these points ; but it is the sense of postponing a duty that 
moves them; for, as it has been hinted before, an unmixed pleasure they know 
not how to defer. Ifthe payment of a debt were a pure and simple act of en- 
joyment, like eating ices in the dog-days, there are persons alive who would 
probably be more punctual; but it is held to be also a duty, as Mr. Weller 
conceives it to be the duty of bank-clerks to eat sandwiches, and accordingly 
they procrastinate. 

They procrastinate likewise in the matter of paying visits, when they esteem 
the payment to be a duty ; but then they postpone the conclusion of the visit, 
they defer the hour of their departure, on exactly the same grounds. They 
only procrastinate because they feel it to be their dutv—* their going might 
break up the party”—* it would be an offence to other visiters’—* it would be 








sacrificing manner, lengthen their stay, and procrastinate, out of a sense of 
duty, to the last. 
As for marriage, the old bachelor may appear to some the pink of pro- 


rarely defers its pleasures 
and remains one, not because he has been 
and postponing the happy day until 
been too eager in his efforts to cast off his bachelorship. 
because he delayed his offers too long, but 
never were accepted 


procrastinating with 


been judiciously refused at least five times! Instead of supposing that he never 
made an offer of his hand, suppose with great truth that he has made a goos¢ 
of himself altogether 


eyes. He modestly assumed, in every case, that there was a heart to let for 


and of course he had a decided *‘ No”’ 
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He has seen a fascinator of seventeen, an enchautress of twenty, an gel | 

of twenty-three, a goddess under thir: y, and a divinity, fat, fair, and something | 
else ;—and to each has he opened his mouth, almost as soon as he opened $ 


an ungrateful return for hospitality’—and they considerately, in the most self- | 


crastinators—but it is not so; and for the se]fsame reason that procrastination | 
The bachelor, in nine cases out of ten, is one, 
marriage, | 
t can never arrive, but because he has | 
He is a bachelor, not 
because he has made twenty that | t 


Who does not perfectly well understand, that every bachelor of fifty has | 








| 


from | unfit preparation for his approaching conflicts, 





the lady's lips, which was equivalent to the door being slammed in his face, 
and a glance of scorn from a pair of eyes over which the fair lids immediateby 
dropped in disdain, which was equivalent to the blinds being drawn down. 
0, ho ; never conclude that the old bachelor has beena procrastinator. Jt 
were a culpable excess of charity to regard him as a waiter upon Providence, 


| a hanger-on upon the skirts of life, a loiterer by the wayside, content to wait. 


and be picked up bythe compassionate. 

Call him an offshoot of antiquity, a mateless nonentity, one of the odds-and~ 
ends of humanity, the fossil remains of an animal happily extinct, part of = 
lot knocked down at the fall of Nineveh, a piece of mortal stuff thrown aside- 
as of no use when mortality was fashioned, a scrap of waste clay set walking, 
a chip of the fag-end of the Ark ;—say all this, and in most instances it wi 
be gross flattery. 

Depend upon it, the case generally is, as it has just been stated. It is not 
that he has never had the courage to “ pop the question—it is, that he never 
had the mingled wit and modesty to “ pop” it properly. 

The man who really procrastinates in the affair of marriage, rarely dies » 
bachelor, aithough double-blessedness may visit him rather late in the day. 

This is one of the few cases in which the procrastinator dallies with his plea- 
sures, finding delight in their delay, enjoying their very postponement. But 
defer the critical occasion as he may, it will come ; the offering must be made, 
the acceptance must be sealed. The ground on which he has entered is sw. 
beset with springes—so filled with surprises, persuasives, and allurements— 
with soothing coercion, and desire mixed with dread of captivity—that off bis 
guard he must be caught at some time. He may fight shy, or feel reluctant, 
and fancy himself free as air—all this for years; but in a moment, when Jeas® 
expected, in the midst of his illusion, when his dream of liberty is most flattes- 
ing—sweet, and substantial too,—lo! he finds himself seated, apparently en 2 
down-pillowed sette, but really on the horns of a dilemma; seemingly op = 
daisied-bank, but virtually on thorns—encircled in a fairy-bower, yet driven m- 
to an awkward corner, with nature crying aloud through all her works in am 
imperious, yet insinuating voice, asking him, ‘* What his intentions are?” 
No; procrastination may defer the capture, but it cannot provide the escape. 

We must turn to the procrastinator in the affairs of business; and business 
includes lawsuits—but these would lead us into a lane that has no turning. 
Procrastination dies, of sheer inanition, before it comes to the end of it. 

A grand mistake which men of business constantly commit, consists in their 
setting about it as a thing that cannot be postponed. 

“« Business that admits of no delay,” is a description of every business they 
are engaged in. They would deliver procrastination bound hand and foor 
into the custody of the police, and transport the innocent for life. But how 
often might that Thief of Time have saved them from the consequenees of 
dishonesty? In their horror of postponement, they pack up the goods and 
send them off—diseovering, the next hour, that the customer, now in possessiom 
of the prize, isan arrant cheat. They hasten to bid in the public auction, and 
buy the wrong lot. They fly, lest the golden opportunity should be lost, and 
break their necks. 

Such is their abhorrence of procrastination, that they run headlong, and 
without once stopping, into the gazette. The moral, that speaks volumes a 
favour of this much-abused principle, is heard continually in the exclamation, 
‘It’s done now, and can’t be helped.” But it might have been, had noe 
promptitude put aside all precaution. 

It is all very well to hit the iron while it’s hot ; but suppose the iron after 
wards enters into your soul, is it any comfort to recollect that you hit it the im 
stant it was out of the fire? 

** Act in haste and repent at leisure,” *‘ They stumble who run fast,”’ &c.,. 
are maxims well remembered in business, but seldom reserved for practical 
use. Any mischief, the result of undue speed, is forgiven, rather t the 
seemingly unnecessary delay, which may after all have shown the work itself 
to be needless, as well asthe speed. Any habit but procrastination may ob- 
tain pardon ; and yet this habit, if it have missed many opportunities of making 
a fortune, has saved many a fortune from being untimely swallowed up. ; 

If these men of business could push their steam-engines on at a rate so 
rapid, that the boilers would not have time to explode, they might succeed 
better; but meanwhile, to avoid dilatoriness, they rush upon destruction. They 
know perfectly well, that a great deal more evil in business arises from over- 
confidence than from over-caution ; and yet their advice is, shun procrastination 
at all risks. 

The only pleasure business ever brought me, was the exercise of a “ free- 
born Englishman's” privilege of postponing it as long as I could ; and never 
\was it worse executed at last, for being then imperative upon me, and the im- 
stant result of the inward settled conviction, ‘‘ Now it must be done.” 

The spur supplied by that necessity, often ensures a steady, as well as & 
speedy, leap over every difficulty. ‘ 

But procrastination must not be partially patronized ; if adopted at all, & 
must be followed out as a principle of your nature. It will not do to defer 
point of business simply because it is disagreeable—which would be a danger~ 
ous sanctioning of Barnardine’s whim, in objecting to get up and be hanged ; 
—business, to be safely delayed, must be delayed because it 2s business, Other~ 
wise, one would procrastinate here, and another there, and a stoppage wookd 
be the result, for the want of a general understanding and the observance of a 
rule. But make the rule universal, and where is the inconvenience? J pro- 
mise a prompt attention, and you know that I shall procrastinate. I post pone 
the performance of my engagement, and you defer expectation to a distant 
day ;—all thus is as well as ever. When you know (as I have remarked om. 
another occasion,) that a man will not keep his word, when you can rely on his 
disappointing you, the convenience Is as great as when you can place confidence 
in his punctuality. 

The true procrastinator will never give you much trouble. He stirs, when he cam 
stand stillnolonger. Youare sure of his help, when hecannot help himself. There 
is also an advantage in knowing what he will not do. Ifyou have given him pro- 
vocation, resenting his delays, he will scarcely call you out within a twelve 
month, when his anger will have cooled. If he write to complain, he will 
never put the letter in the post. If he meditate a pamphlet against you, be 
will never get beyond the title-page. Inthe end, his memory, much musing, 
but sleeping half its time, will grow confused; and he will begin to doube 
whether you cruelly injured him, or he you. 

His impression will probably be, that he has acted very shamefully, and ought 
to have apologized. He will then talk of shooting himself; but will die qnie?- 
ly of old age, before he can decide upon the respective claims of hair-triggers 
and the New River. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA AND HIS ASSOCIATES. 
From the last Edinburgh Review —[{ Continued. } 

On the Coromandel coast, near the city of Meliapor, might be seen m those 
mes the oratory and the tomb of St. Thomas, the first teacher of Christianity 

India. It wasin acool and sequestered grotto that the apostle had beem 
vont to pray; and there yet appeared on the living rock, in boid relief, the 
cross at which he knelt, with a crystal fountain of medicinal waters gushing 

m the base of it. On the neighbouring height, a church with a marble al- 

r, stained, after the lapse of fifteen centuries, with the blood of the martyr, 
:scertained the sacred spot at which his bones had been committed to the dust 
l'o this venerable shrine Xavier retired, to learn the will of Heaven concerning 
him. If we may believe the oath of one of his fellow-pilgrims, he maintained, 
on this occasion, for seven successive days an unbroken fast and silence—n« 
Even round the tomb of the 
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-samd the saint, foremost in every toil, applicd himself with all the activity of 


rem his feet the dust of the obdurate city, pursued his indefatigable way to 
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malignant demons prowl by night ; and, though strong in the guidance 

the Virgin, Xavier not only found himself in their obscene grasp, but re- 
eeived from them blows, such as no weapons in human hands could have inflict- 
«ed, and which had nearly brought to a close his labours and his life. Baffled 
‘ey a superior power, the fiends opposed a still more subtle hindrance to his de- 
-sagns against theirkingdom. In the garb, and in the outward semblance of a 
‘and of choristers, they disturbed his devotions by such soul-subduing strains, 
@hat the very harmonies of heaven might seem to have been awakened to Ji- 
-wert the Christian warrior from his heavenward path. All in vain their fury 
sand their guile. He found the direction he implored, and the first bark which 
sailed from the Coromandel shore to the city of Malacca, bore the obedient 

amissionary to that great emporium of eastern commerce. 

Thirty years before the arrival of Xavier, Malacca had been conquered by 
onso Albuquerque. It was a place abandoned to every form of sensual 
enervating indulgence. ‘Through her crowded streets a strange and so- 

Seaan visiter passed along, pealing his faithful bell, and earnestly imploring the 
sof the faithful for that guilty people. Curiosity and alarm soon gave 

‘way to ridicule ; but Xavier’s panoply was complete. The messenger of di- 
‘wine wrath judged this an unfit occasion for courting aversion or contempt. He 
Gecame the gayest of the gay, and, in dress at least, the very model of an ac- 
ished cavalier. Foiled at their own weapons, his dissolute countrymen 
acknowledged the irresistible authority of a self-devotion so awful. relieved and 
as it was by every social grace. Thus the work of reformation 
wwrespered, or seemed to prosper. Altars rose in the open streets, the confes- 
‘sional was thronged by penitents, translations of devout books were multiplied ; 


this spirit to study the structure and the graceful pronunciation of the Malayar 
weague. But the plague was not thus to be stayed. A_ relapse into all their 
former habits filled up the measure of their crimes. With prophetic voice 
Mavier announced the impending chastisements of Heaven ; and, shaking off 


Amboyna. ; 


That island, then a part of the vast dominions of Portugal in the east, had 
scarcely witnessed the commencement of Xavier's exertions, when a fleet of 
Spanish vessels appeared in hostile array on the shores. ‘They were invaders, 
aad even corsairs ; for their expedition had been disavowed by Charles V. 
Pestilence, however, was raging among them; ane Xavier was equally ready 
4 hazard his life in the cause of Portugal, or in the service of her afilicted 
enemies. Day and night he lived in the infected ships, soothing every spiritual 
-edistress, and exerting all the magical influence of his name to procure for the 
sick whatever might contribute to their recovery or soothe their pains. The 
scoals of fire, thus heaped on the heads of the pirates, melted hearts other- 
wise steeled to pity ; and to Xavier belonged the rare, perhaps the unrival- 
yoo glory of repelling an invasion by no weapons but those of self denial and 
But glory, the praise of men or their gratitude, what were these to him? 
‘As the Spaniards retired peacefully from Amboyna, he, too, quitted the half- 
ssd@ecing multitude,whom he had rescued from the horrors of a pirates’ war, and, 
puraimg all the timid counsel which would have stayed his course, proceeded, 
vas the herald of good tidings, tothe half barbarous islands of the neighbour- 
iog Archipelago. ‘If those lands,” such was his indignant exclamation, 
““bad scented woods and mines of gold, Christians would find courage to go | 
where ; nor would all the perils of the world prevent them. They are dastard- | 
Sy and alarmed, because there is nothing to be gained there but the souls of 
men, and shall love be less hardy and less generous than avarice! They 
will destroy me, you say, by poison. It is an honour to which such a sinner as 
i am may not aspire ; but this I dare to say, that whatever form of torture or 
@f death awaits me, I am ready to sufler it ten thousand times for the salvation 
eef a single soul.” Nor was this the language of aman insensible to the sor- 
rows of life, orreally unaffected by the dangers he had to incur. ‘ Believe 
me, my beloved brethren,” (we quote from a letter written by him at this time 


4 pe Albion. 


idolatrous shouts of an admiring people, and retraced his toilsome way to the 
shores of Coromandel. 

He returned to Goa a poorand solitary, but nolonger an obscure man. From 
the Indus to the Yellow Sea, had gone forth a vague and marvellous rumour of 
him. The tale bore that a stranger had appeared in the semblance of a way- 
worn, abject beggar, who, by some magic influence, and for some inscrutable 
ends, had bowed the nations to his despotic will, while spurning the wealth, the 
pleasures, and the homage which they offered to their conqueror. Many were 
the wonders which travellers had to tell of his progress, and without number 
the ingenious theories afloat for the solution of them. He possessed the gift 
of ubiquity, could at the same moment speak in twenty different tongues on as 
many dissimilar subjects, was impassive to heat, cold, hunger, and fatigue, held 
hourly intercourse with invisible beings, the guides or ministers of his designs, 
raised the dead to life, and could float, when so it pleased him, across the boil- 
ing ocean on the wings of the typhoon. Among the listeners to these prodi- 
gies had been Auger, a native and inhabitant of Japan. His conscience was 
burdened with the memory of great crimes, and he had sought relief in vain 
from many an expiatory rite, and from the tumults of dissipation. In search 
of the peace he could not find at home, he sailed to Malacca, there to consult 
with the mysterious person of whose avatur he had heard. But Xavier was 
absent, and the victim of remorse was retracing his melancholy voyage to Ja- 
pan, when a friendly tempest arrested his retreat, and once more brought him 
to Malacca. He was attended by two servants, and with them, by Xavier's 
directions, he proceeded to Goa. In these three Japanese, his prophetic eye 
had at once seen the future instruments of the conversion of their native land ; 
and to that end he instructed them to enter on a sytematic course of training 
in a college, which he had established for such purposes, at the seat of Portu- 
guese empire in the east. At that place Xavier, erelong, rejoined his con- 
verts. Such had been their proficiency, that soon after his arrival they were 
admitted not only into the church by baptism, but into the society of Jesus, by 
the performance of the spiritual exercises. 

The history of Xavier now reaches a not unwelcome pause. He pined for 
solitude and silence. He had been too long in constant intercourse with man, 
and found that, however high and holy may be the ends for which social life is 
cultivated, the habit, if unbroken, will impair that inward sense through which 
alone the soul can gather any true intimations of her nature and her destiny. 
He retired to commune with himself in a seclusion where the works of God 
alone were to be seen, and where no voices could be heard but those which, in 
each varying cadence, raise an unconscious anthem of praise and adoration to 
their creator. ‘There fora while reposing from labourssuch as few or any 
other of the sons of men have undergone, he consumed days and weeks in me- 
ditating prospects beyand the reach ef any vision unenlarged by the habitual 
exercise of beneficence and piety. ‘There, too, it may be, (for man must still 
be human,) he surrendered himself to dreams as baseless, and to ecstasies as 
devoid of any real meaning, as those which haunt the cell of the maniac. Peace 
be to the hallucinations, if such they were, by which the giant refreshed his 
slumbering powers, and from which he roused himself 10 a conflict never 
again to be remitted till his frame, yielding to the ceaseless pressure, should 
sink into a premature but hallowed grave. 

Scarcely four years had elapsed from the first discovery of Japan by the Por- 
tuguese, when Xavier, attended by Auger and his two sevants, sailed from Goa 
to convert the islanders to the Christian faith. Much good advice had been, as 
usual, wasted on him by his friends. ‘To Loyola alone he confided the secret 
of his confidence. ‘I cannot express to you” (such are his words) “ the joy 
with which I undertake this long voyage; for it is full of extreme perils, and 
we consider a fleet sailing to Japan as eminently prosperous in which one ship 
out of four is saved. ‘Though the risk far exceeds any which | have hitherto 
encountered, I shall not decline it ; for our Lord has imparted to me an interior 
revelation of the rich harvest which will one day be gathered from the cross 
when once planted there.” Whatever may be thought of these voices from 
within, it is at least clear, that nothing magnanimous or sublime has ever yet 





to the Society at Rome,) “it is in general easy to understand the evangelical 
maxim, that he who will lose his life shall find it. But when the moment of | 
wetion has come, and when the sacrifice of life for God is to be really made, | 
wh, then, clear as at other times the meaning is, it becomes deeply obscure ! | 
eo dark, indeed, that he alone can comprehend it, to whom, in his mercy, 
“God himself interprets it. Then it is we know how weak and frail we are.” 
Weak and frail he may have been ; but from the days of Paul of Tarsus to | 
ur own, the annals of mankind exhibit no other example of a soul borne on- | 
werd so triumphantly through distress and danger, in all their most appalling 
aspects. He battled with hunger, and thirst, and nakedness, and assassination, 
and pursued his mission of love, with even increasing ardour, amidst the wild- 
est war of the contending elements. At the island of Moro (one of the group 
rf the Moluccas) he took his stand at the foot of a volcano ; and as the pillar 
ef fre threw up its wrenths to heaven, and the earth tottered beneath him, and 
the firmament was rent by falling rocks and peals of unintermitting thunder, he 
pointed to the tierce lightnings, and the river of molten lava, and called on 
whe agitated crowd which clung to him for safety, to repent, and to obey the 
erath ; but he also taught them that the sounds which racked their ears were 
the groans of the infernal world, and the sights which blasted their eyes, an 
eeuthbreak from the atmosphere of the place of torment. Repairing for the ce- 
ebration of mass to some edifices which he had consecrated for the purpose, 
an earthquake shook the building to its base The terrified worshippers fled ; 
bert Xavier, standing in meek composure before the rocking altar, deliberately 
«sompleted that mysterious sacrifice, with a faith at least in this instance envi- 
able, in the real presence : rejoicing, as he states in his description of the scene, 
6 perceive that the demons of the island thus attested their flight before the 
axchangel’s sword, from the place where they had so long exercised their foul 
eGominion. There isno schoolboy of our days who could not teach much, un- 
«suspected by Francis Xavier, of the laws which govern the material and the 
‘spéritual worlds ; nor have we many doctors who know as much as he did of 
‘tee nature of Him by whom the worlds of matter and of spirit were created ; 
tier he studied in the school of protracted martyrdom and active philanthropy, 
~awluere are divulged secrets unknown and unimagined by the wisest and the most 
‘earned of ordinary men. Imparting every where such knowledge, as he pos- 
sessed, he ranged over no small part of the Indian archipelago, and at length 
wetraced his steps to Malacca, if even yet his exhortations and his prayers might 
“ewert her threatened doom. 


it appeared to be drawing nigh. Alaradin, a Mahomedan chief of Sumatra, 
Gsadi laid siege to the place at the head of a powerful fleet and army. III pro- 
waded for defence by land, the Portuguese garrison was still more unprepared 
‘ora naval resistance. Seven shattered barks, unfit for service, formed their 
wwhele maritime strength. Universal alarm overspread the city, and the gover- 
net himeelf at once partook and heightened the genera! panic. Already, 
‘thoughts of capitulation had become familiar to the besieged, and European 
~oclatvalry had bowed in abject silence to the insulting taunts and haughty mena- 
«ces of the Moslem. At this moment, in his slight and weatherbeaten pinnace, 
wdhe messenger of peace on earth effected an entrance into the beleaguered 
‘kerbour. But he came with a loud and indignant summons to the war ; for 
“avwier was still a Spanish cavalier, and he ‘thought it foul scorn” that gen- 
themen, subjects of the most faithful King, should thus be bearded by Barbaric 
ewemsies, and the worshippers of Christ defied by the disciples of the Arabian 
ompestor. He assumed the direction of the defence. By his advice the se- 
wen dismantled ships were promptly equipped for sea. He assigned to eacha 
cemmander ; and having animated the crews with promises of both temporal 
aad eternal triumphs, dispatched them to meet and conquer the hostile fleet. 
&s they sailed from the harbour the admiral’s vessel ran aground and instantly 
isecame awreck. Returning hope and exultation as promptly gave way to ter- 
wee ; and Xavier, the idol of the preceding hour, was now the object of popular 
* Gary. He alone retained his serenity. He upbraided the cowardice of the go- 
wermor, revived the spirits of the troops, and encouraged the multitude with 
qmephecies of success. Again the flotilla sailed, anda sudden tempest drove 
mée sea. Day afierday passed without intelligence of its safety : once more 
‘ihe hearts of the besieged failed them. Rumours of defeat were rife ; the Mo- 
theamedans had effected a landing within six leagues of the city, and Xavier's 
mame was repeated from mouth to mouth with cries of vengeance. He knelt 
before the altar, the menacing people scarcely restrained by the sanctity of the 
piace from immolating him there as a victim to his own disastrous counsels. 
“Ge a sudden his bosom was seen to heave as with some deep emotion ; he rais- 
«ed aloft his crucifix, and with a glowing eye, and in tones like one possessed, 
‘tesathed a short yet passionate prayer for victory. A solemn paused ensued ; 
the dullest eye could see that within that now fainting, pallid, agitated frame, 
some power more than human was in communion with the weak spirit of man. 
What might be the ineffable sense thus conyeyed from mind to mind, with- 
eut the aid of symbols or of words! One half hour of deep and agonizing 
wihence held the awe-stricken assembly in breathless expectation—when, bound- 
mg on his feet, his countenance radiant with joy, and his voice clear and ring- 
amg 2s with the swelling notes of the trumpet, he exclaimed, “ Christ has con- 
gueced for us! At this very moment his soldiers are charging our defeated 
easmies ; they have made a great slaughter—we have lost only four of our de- 
tienders On Friday next the intelligence will be here, and we shall then see 
ear fleet again.” ‘The catastrophe of such a tale need not be told. Malacca 
Satiowed her deliverer, and the troops of the victorious squadron, in solemn pro- 
seszon to the church, where, amidst the roar of cannon, the pealing of anthems, 
eed hymns of adoring gratitude, his inward sense heard and reverenced that 
memticulate voice which still reminded him, that for him the hour of repose and 
‘amumph might never come, till he should reach that state where sin would no 
‘aeager demand his rebuke, nor grief his sympathy. He turned from the half- 


| others, ihe act of winning admission for painful truth, and the duties of fi- 


proceeded from those who have listened only to the voices from without. But, 
as if resolved to show that a man may at once act on motives incomprehensible 
to his fellow mortals, and possess the deepest insight into the motives by which 
they are habitually governed, Xavier left behind him a code of instructions for 
his brother missionaries, illuminated in almost every page by that profound sa- 
gacity which results from the union of extensive knowledge with acute obser- 
vation, mellowed by the intuitive wisdom of a compassionate and lowly heart 
The science of self-conquest, with a view to conquer the stubborn will of 


delity and reverence in the attempt to heal the diseases of the human spirit, 
were never taught by uninspired man with an eloquence more gentle, or an 
authority more impressive. A long voyage, pursued through every disas- 
ter which the malevolence of man and demons could oppose to his progress, 
(for he was constrained to sail ina piratical ship, with idols on her deck 
and whirlwinds in her path,) brought him, in the year 1549, to Japan, there 
to practise his own lessons, and to give a new example of heroic perseve- 
rance. 

His arrival had been preceded by what he regarded as fortunate auguries. 
Certain Portuguese merchants, who had been allowed to reside at the prin- 
cipal seaport, inhabited there a house haunted by spectres. ‘Their presence was 
usually announced by the din of discordant and agonizing screams ; but when 
revealed to the eye, presented forms resembling those which may be seen in 
pictures of the infernal state. Now the merchants, secular men though they 
were, had exorcised these fiends by carrying the cross in solemn procession 
through the house ; and anxious curiosity pervaded the city for some explana- 
tion of the virtue of this new and potent charm. There were also legends cur- 
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countrymen. It was given by the humble pilgrim himself, surrounded in the 
royal presence by all the pomp which the Europeans could display in his ho- 
nour. Great was the -ffect of these auxiliaries to the work of an evangelist ; 
and the modern, like the ancient Apostle, ready to become all things to all 
men, would no longer decline the abasement of assuming for a moment the 
world’s grandeur, when he found that such puerile acts might allure the chil- 
dren of the world to listen to the voice of wisdom. At Meaco, then the 
seat of empire in Japan, the discovery might be reduced to practice with 
still more important success, and thitherwards his steps were promptly di- 
rected. 

Unfamiliar to the ears of us barbarians of the North-Western Ocean are 
the very names of the seats of Japanese civilization through which his journey 
lay. At Amanguchi, the capital of Nagoto, he found the hearts of men hard- 
ened by sensuality, and his exhortations to repentance were repaid by showers 
of stones and insults. ‘A pleasant sort of Bonze, indeed, who would allow 
us but one God and one woman !”" was the summary remark with whieh the 
luxurious Amanguchians disposed of the teacher and his doctrine. They 
drove him forth half naked, with no provision but a bag of parched rice, and 
accompanied only by three of his converts, prepared to share his danger and 
his reproach. 

It was in the depth of winter, dense forests, steep mountains, half-frozen 
streams, and wastes of untrodden snow, lay in his path to Meaco. An entire 
month was consumed in traversing the wilderness, and the cruelty and scorn 
of man not seldom adding bitterness to the rigours of nature. On one occa- 
sion the wanderers were overtaken in a thick jungle by a horseman bearing a 
heavy package. Xavier offered to carry the load, if the rider would requite 
the service by pointing out his way. The offer was accepted, but hour after 
hour the horse was urged on at such a pace, and so rapidly sped the panting 
missionary after him, that his tortured feet and excoriated body sank in seem- 
ing death under the protracted effort. In the extremity of his distress no re- 
pining word was ever heard to fall from him. He performed this dreadful pil- 
grimage in silent communion with Him for whom he rejoiced to suffer the loss 
of allthings; or spoke only to sustain the hope and courage of his associates. 
At length the walls of Meaco were seen, promising a repose not ungrateful 
even to his adamantine frame and fiery spirit. But repose was no more to visit 
him. He found the city in all the tumult and horrors of a siege. It was im- 
possible to gain attention to his doctrines amidst the din of arms; for even 
the Sacu or Pope of Japan could give heed to none but military topics. Chant- 
ing from the Psalmist—‘t When Israel went out of Egypt and the house of 
Jacob from a strange people,” the Saint again plunged into the desert, and re- 
traced his steps to Amanguchi. 

Xavier describes the Japanese very much as a Roman might have depicted 
the Greeks in the age of Augustus, as at once intellectual and sensual volup- 
tuaries; on the best possible terms with themselves, a good-humoured but 
faithless race, equally acute and frivolous, talkative and disputatious—* Their 
inquisitiveness,” he says, “ is incredible, especially in their intercourse with 
strangers, for whom they have not the slightest respect, but make incessant 
sportof them. Surrounded at Amanguchi by acrowd of these babblers, he 
was plyed with innumerable questions about the immortality of the soul, the 
movement of the planets, eclipses, the rainbow—sin, grace, paradise and hell. 
He heard and answered. A single response solved all these problems. Astro- 
nomers, meteorologists, metaphysicians, and divines, all heard the same sound ; 
but to each it came with a different and appropriate meaning. So wrote from 
the very spot Father Anthony Quadros four years after the event ; and so the 
fact may be read in the process of Xavier's canonization. Possessed of so ad- 
mirable a gift, his progress in the conversion of these once contemptuous peo- 
ple is the less surprising. Their city became the principal seat of learning in 
Japan, and of course, therefore, the great theatre of controversial debate. Of 
these polemics there remains a record of no doubtful authenticity, from which 
disputants of higher name than those of Amanguchi might take some useful 
lessons in the dialectic act. Thrusts, better made or more skilfully parried, 
are seldom to be witnessed in the schools of Oxford or Cambridge. 

In the midst of controversies with men, Xavier again heard that inward 
voice to which he never answered but by instant and unhesitating submission 
It summoned him to Fucheo, the capital of the kingdom of Bungo; a city 
near the sea, and having for its port a place called Figer, where a rich Portu- 
guese merchant ship wasthen lying. Atthe approach of the Saint (for such 
he was now universally esteemed) the vessel thundered from all her guns such 
loud and repeated discharges, that the startled sovereign despatched messen- 
gers from Fucheo to ascertain the cause of so universal an uproar. Nothing 
could exceed the astonishment with which they received the explanation. It 
was impossible to convey to the menarch’s ear so extravagant atale. A royal 
salute for the most abject of lazars—for a man, to use their own energetic lan- 
guage—* so abhorred of the earth, that the very vermin which crawled over 
him loathed their wretched fare.” If mortal man ever rose or sunk so far as 
to discover, without pain, that his person was the object of disgust to others, 
then is there one form of self-dominion in which Francis Xavier has been sur- 
passed. Yielding with no perceptible reluctance to the arguments of his coun- 
trymen, and availing himself of the resources at their command, he advanced 
to Fucheo, preceded by thirty Portuguese clad in rich stuffs, and embellished 
with chains of gold and precious stones. ‘* Next came, and next did go,” in 
their gayest apparel, the servants and slaves of the merchants. “Then appear- 
ed the apostle of the Indies himself, resplendent in green velvet and golden 
brocade. Chinese tapestry, and silken flags of every brilliant colour, covered 
the pinnace and the boats in which they were rowed up to the city, and the 
oars rose and fell to the sound of trumpets, flutes, and hautboys. As the pro- 
cession drew near tothe royal presence, the commander of the ship marched 





rent through the country which might be turned to good account. Xaca, the 
son of Amida, the Virgo Deipara of Japan, had passed a life of extreme auste- 
rity to expiate the sins of men, and had inculeated a doctrine in which even 
Christians must recognize a large admixture of sacred truth. ‘Temples in ho- 
nour of the mother and child overspread the land, and suicidal sacrifices were 
daily offered in them. The Father of Lies had further propped up his king- 
dom in Japan by a profane parody on the institutions of the Catholic church. 
Under the name of the Saco, there reigned in sacerdotal supremacy a counter- 
part of the holy father at Rome, who consecrated the Fundi or Bishops of this 
Japanese hierarchy, ahd regulated at his infallible will whatever related to the 
rites and ceremonies of public worship. Subordinate to the Fundi were the 
Bonzes or Priests in holy orders, who,.to complete the resemblance, taught, 
and at least professed to practise, an ascetic discipline. But here the simili- 
tude ceases ; for, adds the Chronicle, they were great knaves and sad hypo- 
crites, 

With these foundations on which to build, the ideas which Xavier had to in- 
troduce into the Japanese mind, might not very widely jar with those by which 
they were pre-occupied. Auger,now called Paul of the Holy Faith,was dispatch- 
ed to his former friend and sovereign, with a picture of the Virgin and the infant Je 
sus,and the monarch and his courtiers admired,kissed,and worshipped the sacred 
symbols. Xavier himself (to use his own words) stood by, a mere mute statue ; 
but there was promethean fire within, and the marble soon found a voice. Ot 
all his philological miracles, this was the most stupendous. He who, in the de- 
cline of life, bethinks him of all that he once endused to unlock the sense of 
schylus, and is conscious how stammering has been the speech with which, 
in later days, he has been wont to mutilate the tongues of Pascal and of Tasso, 


intelligibly in the involved and ever-shifting dialects of Japan. Perhaps, had 
the sceptic eve studied to converse with living men under the impulse of some 
passion which had absorbed every faculty of his soul, he might relax his incre- 
dulity ; but, whatever be the solution, the fact is attested on evidence which it 
would be folly to discredit—that within a very short time Xavier began to open 
to the Japanese, in their own language and to their perfect understanding, the 
commission with which he was charged. Such, indeed, was his facility of 
speech, that he challenged the Bonzes to controversies on all the mysterious 
points of their and his conflicting creeds. The arbiters of the dispute listened 
as men are apt to listen to the war of words, and many a long-tailed Japanese 
head was shaken, as if in the hope that the jumbling thoughts within would 
find their level by the oft-repeated oscillation. !t became necessary to resort 
to other means of winning their assent ; and in exploits of asceticism, Xavier 
had nothing to fear from the rivalry of Bonzes, of Fundi, or of the great Saco 
himself. Cangoxima acknowledged, as most other luxurious cities would per- 
haps acknowledge, that he who had such a mastery of his own appetites and 
passions, must be animated by some power wholly exempt from that debasing 
influence. To fortify this salutary though not very sound conclusion, Xavier 
betook himself (if we may believe his historian,) to the working of miracles. 
He compelled the fish to fill the nets of the fishermen, and to frequent the bay 
of Cangoxima, though previously indisposed to do so. He cured the leprous, 
and he raised the dead. Two Bonzes became the first, and indeed the only 
fruits of his labours. The hearts of their brethren grew harder as the light 
of truth glowed with increasing but ineffectual brightness around them. 
The King also withdrew his favour, and Xavier, with two companions carried 
the rejected messages of mercy to the neighbouring states of the Japanese 
empire. 

Carrying on his back his only viaticum, the vessels requisite for performing 
the sacrifice of the mass, he advanced to Firando, at once the seaport and the 
capital of the kingdom of that name. Some Portuguese ships, riding at anchor 
there, announced his arrival in all the forms of nautical triumph—flags of 
every hue floating from the masts, seamen clustering on the yards, cannon 
roaring from beneath, and trumpets braying from above. Firando was agi- 
tated with debate and wonder ; all asked, but none could afford, an explana- 
tion of the homage rendered by the wealthy traders to the meanest of their 








may think it a fable that in a few brief weeks Xavier could converse and teach | 


bareheaded, and carrying a wand as the esquire or major-domo of the Father 
Five others of her principal officers, each bearing some costly article, stepped 
| along, as proud to do such service; while he, in honour of whom it was ren- 
| dered, moved onwards with the majestic gait of some,feudal chieftain marshall- 

ing his retainers, with a rich umbrella held over him. He traversed a double 

file of six hundred men-at-arms drawn up for his reception, and interchanged 
| complimentary harangues with his royal host, with all the grace and dig- 

nity of a man accustomed to shine in courts, and to hold intercourse with 
| Princes. 

His Majesty of Bungo seems to have borne some resemblance to our own 
Henry the Eighth, and to have been meditating a revolt from the Saco and his 
whole spiritual dynasty. Much he said at the first interview, to which no or- 
thodox Bonze could listen with composure. It drew down even on his royal 
head the rebuke of the learned Faxiondono. ‘+ How,” exclaimed that eminent 
i divine, ‘*dare you undertake the decision of any article of faith without hav- 
ing studied at the university of Fianzima, where alone are to be learned the 
| sacred mysteries of the gods! If you are ignorant, consult the doctors ap- 

pointed to teach you. Rees ain I, ready tu impart to you all necessary instruc- 
tion.” Anticipating the slow lapse of three centuries, the very genius of an 
university of still higher pretensions than that of Fianzima breathed through 
the lips of the sage Faxiondono. But the great ‘ Tractarian” of Bungo pro- 
voked replies most unlike those by which his modern successors are assailed. 
Never was King surrounded by a gayer circle than that which then glittered at 
the court of Fucheo. ‘The more the Bonze lectured on his own sacerdotal 
| authority, the more laughed they. The King himself condescended to aid the 
general merriment, and congratulated his monitor on the convincing proof he 
had given of his heavenly mission, by the display of an infernal temper. To 
Xavier he addressed himself in a far diflerent spirit. On his head the triple 
crown might have lighted without allaying the thirst of his soul for the con- 
version of mankind ; and the European pomp with which he was for the mo- 
ment environed, left him still the same living martyr to the faith it was his 
one object to diffuse. His rich apparel, and the blandishments of the great, 
served only to present to him, in a new and still more impressive light, the va- 
nity of allsublunary things. He preached, catechised, and disputed, with an 
ardour and perseverance which threatened his destruction, and alarmed his af- 
fectionate followers. ‘‘ Care not for me,” was his answer to their expostula- 
tion; “think of me as a man dead to bodily comforts. My food, my rest, my 
life, are to rescue, from the granary of Satan, the souls for whom God has 
sent hither from the ends of the earth.” To such fervour the Bonzes of Fu- 
cheo could offer no effectual resistance. One of the most eminent of their 
number cast away his idols and became 4 Christian Five hundred of his dis- 
ciples immediately followed his example. The King himself, a dissolute un- 
believer, was moved so far (and the concessions of the rulers of the earth 
must be handsomely acknowledged) as to punish the crimes he still practised ; 
and to confess that the very face of the Saint was as a mirror, reflecting by the 
force of contrast all the hideousness of his own vices. Revolting, indeed, they 
were, and faithful were the rebukes of the tongue, no less than the counte- 
nance of Xavier. A royal convert was about to crown his labours, and the 
worship of Xaca and Amida seemed waning to its close. It was an occasion 
which demanded every sacrifice ; nor was the demand unanswered. 

For thirty years the mysteries of the faith of the Bonzes had 
been taught in the most celebrated of their colleges, by 4 Doctor who had 
fathomed all divine and human lore ; and who, except when he came forth to 
utter the oracular voice of more than earthly wisdom, withdrew from the sight 
of men into a secret retirement, there to hold high converse with the immortals 
Fucarondono, for so he was called, announced his purpose to visit the city and 
palace of Fucheo. As when, in the agony of Agamemnon’s camp, the son of 
Thetis at length grasped his massive spear, and the trembling sea-shores re- 
sounded at his steps—so advanced to the war of words the great chieftain of 
Japanese theolegy, and so rose the cry of anticipated triumph from the rescued 
Bonzes. Terror seized the licentious King himself, and all foreboded the over- 
throw of Xavier and Christianity. ‘‘ Do you know, or rather, do you remem- 
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ber me 1” was the enquiry with which this momentous debate was opened. “I 
never saw you till now,” answered the Saint. ‘A man who has dealt with 
me a thousand times, and who pretends never to have seen me, will be no 
difficult conquest,” rejoined the most profound of the Bonzes. ‘“ Have you 
left any of the goods which I bought of you at the port of Frenajona!”—“ I 
was never a merchant,” said the misionary, ‘‘ nor was I ever at Frenajona.”’— 
** What a wretched memory !” was the contemptuous reply: “ it is precisely 
500 years to-day since you and I met at that celebrated mart, when, by the 
same token, you sold me a hundred pieces of silk, and an excellent bargain I 
had of it.” From the transmigration of the soul the sage proceeded to un- 
fold the other dark secrets of nature—such as the eternity of matter, the spon- 
taneous self formation of all organized beings, and the progressive cleansing of 
the human spirit in the nobler and holier, until they attain to a perfect memo- 
ry of the past, and are enabled to retrace their wanderings from one body to an- 
other through all preceding ages—looking down from the pinnacles of accumu- 
lated wisdom on the grovelling multitude, whose recollections are confined 
within the narrow limits of their latest corporeal existence. That Xavier re- 
futed these perplexing arguments, we are assured by a Portuguese bystander 
who witnessed the debate ; though unhappily no record of his arguments has 
come down tous. ‘J have,” says the truely “neither science nor pre- 
sumption enough to detail the subtle and solid reasonings by which the Saint 
destroyed the vain fancies of the Bonze.” 

Yet the victory was incomplete. Having recruited his shattered forces, and 
accompanied by no less than 3000 Bonzes, Fucarondono returned to the at- 
tack. On his side, Xavier appeared in the field of controversy attended by the 
Portuguese officers in their richest apparel. They stood uncovered in his pre- 
sence, and knelt when they addressed him. Their dispute now turned on many 
aknotty point ;—as, for example, Why did Xavier celebrate masses for the 
dead, and yet condemn the orthodox Japanese custom of giving to the Bonze 
bills of exchange payable in their favour! So subtle and difficult were their 
enquiries, that Xavier and his companion, the reporter of the dispute, were 
compelled to believe that the spirit of evil had suggested them; and that they 
were successfully answered is ascribed to the incessant prayers which, during 
the whole contest, the Christians offered for their champion. Of this second 
polemical campaign we have a minute and animated account. It may be suf- 
ficient to extract the conclusion of the roval Moderator. ‘‘ For my own part,” 
he said, “‘as faras I can judge, I think that Father Xavier speaks rationally, 
and that the rest of you don’t know what you are talking about. Men must 
have clear heads or less violence than you have to understand these difficuit 
questions, which might teach you not to deny truths so evident; and do not 
bark like so many dogs.” So saying, the King of Fungo dissolved the assem- 
bly. Royal and judicious as his award appears to have been, our Portuguese 
chronicler admits that the disputants on either side returned with opinions 
unchanged; and that, from that day forward, the work of conversion ceased. 
He applies himself to find a solution of the problem, why men who had been so 
egregously refuted should still cling to their errors, and why they should obsti- 
nately adhere to practices so irrefragably proved to be alike foolish and crimi- 
nal. The answer, let us hope, is, that the obstinacy of the people of Fungo 
was a kind of /usus natura, a peculiarity exclusively their own; that other re- 
ligious teachers are more candid than the Bonzes of Japan, and that no Pro- 
fessor of Divinity could elsewhere be found so obstinately wedded to his own 

doctrines as was the learned Fucarondono. 

In such controversies, and in doing the work of an evangelist in every other 
form, Xavier saw the third year of his residence at Japan gliding away, when 
tidings of perplexities at the mother church of Goa recalled him thither; across 
seas so wide and stormy, that even the sacred lust of gold hardly braved them 
in that infancy of the art of navigation. As his ship drove before the monsoon, 
dragging after her a smaller bark which she had taken in tow, the connecting 
ropes were suddenly burst asunder, and in a few minutes the two vessels were 
no longer insight. Thrice the sun rose and set on their dark course, the un- 
chained elements roaring as in mad revelry around them, and the ocean seeth- 
ing like acaldron. Xavier’s shipmates wept over the loss of friends and kin- 
dred in the foundered bark, and shuddered at their own approaching doom. He 
also wept; but his were grateful tears. As the screaming whirlwind swept 
over the abyss, the present deity was revealed to his faithful worshipper, shed- 
ding tranquillity, and peace, and joy over the sanctuary of a devout and con- 
fiding heart. ‘* Mourn not, my friend,” was his gay address to Edward de 
Gama, as he lamented the loss of his brother in the bark; ‘before three days, 
the daughter will have returned to her mother.” They were weary and axious 
days; but, as the third drew towards a close,a sail appeared in the horizon. 
Defying the adverse winds, she made straight towards them, and at last 
dropped alongside, as calmly as the sea-bird ends her flight, and furls her ruf 
fled plumage on the swelling surge. The cry of riracle burst from every lip ; 
and well it might. There was the lost bark, and not the bark only,but Xavier 
himself on board her! What though he had ridden out the tempest in the 
larger vessel, the stay of their drooping spirits, he had at the same time been 
in the smaller ship, performing there also the same charitable office; and yet, 
when the two hailed and spoke each other, there was but one Francis Xavier, 
and he composedly standing by the side of Edward de Gama on the deck of 
the ‘“ Holy Cross.”” Such was the name of the commodore’s vessel. For her 
services On this occasion, she obtained a sacred charter of immunity from risks 
of every kind ; and as long as her timbers continued sound, bounded merrily 
across seas in which no other craft could have lived. 

During this wondrous voyage, her deck had often been paced in deep con- 
ference by Xavier and Jagode Pereyra, her commander. ‘Though he pursued 
the calling of a merchant, he had, says the historian, the heart of a prince. 
Two great objects expanded the thoughts of Pereyra—the one, the conversion 
of the Chinese empire ; the other, his own appointment as ambassador to the 
celestial court at Pekin. In our puny days, the dreams of traders in the east, 
are of smuggling opium. But in the sixteenth century, no enterprise appear- 
ed to them too splendid to contemplate, or too daring to hazard. Before the 
** Holy Cross” had reached Goa, Pereyra had pledged his whole fortune, Xavier 
his influence and his life, to this gigantic adventure. In the spring of the fol- 
lowing year, the apostle and the ambassador, (for so far the project had in a few 
months been accomplished,) sailed from Goa in the ‘** Holy Cross,” for the then 
unexplored coasts of China. As they passed Malacca, tidings came to Xavier 
of the tardy though true fulfilment of one of his predictions. Pestilence,Mhe 
minister of Divine vengeance, was laying waste that stiffnecked and luxurious 
people ; but the woe he had foretold he was the foremost to alleviate. Heed- 
less of his own safety, he raised the sick in his arms and bore them to the hos- 
pitals. He esteemed no time, or place, or office, too sacred to give way to this 
work of mercy. Ships, colleges, churches, all at his bidding became so many 
lazarettos. Night and day he lived among the diseased and the dying, or 
quitted them only to beg food or medicine, from door to door, for their relief. 
For the moment, even China was forgotten; nor would he advance a step 
though it were to convert to Christianity a third part of the human race,so long 
as one victim of the plague demanded his sympathy, or could be directed to an 
ever-present and still more compassionate Comforter. The career of Xavier 
(though he knew it not) was now drawing to a close ; and with him the time 
was ripe for practising those deeper lessons of wisdom which he had im- 
bibed from his long and arduous discipline.—[ T'o be Continued. 








THE MARCHIONESS. 


A strange but True Tale. By Elizabeth Thornton. 2 vols. London, Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

The authoress, in a short preface to these volumes, says :— 

‘In presenting this book to the public, [ think it right to say, that the events 
on which the tale is founded are so extraordinary, I should scarcely have 
ventured to relate them, had they not been well authenticated, lest I should be 
accused of having fabricated too bold a fiction—one not borne out by probabi- 
lity. But as the affair occupied the tribunals of France for more than twenty 
years, and is, of course, recorded in their annals, | have availed myself of its in- 
teresting details, and have woven them intoa tale.”’ 

The investigation of this remarkable cause célébre, occupied the criminal 
courts for more than twenty years; and yet the whole hinges on the single cir- 
cumstance of a lady, the Countess St. Géran, having given birth to an heir, 
which a bold and intriguing sister-in-law, next heir to the family estates, con- 
trived tosend away at the moment of its birth, though in the midst of numer- 
ous attendants, and in presence of the anxious grandmother of the long-expect- 
ed heir. The disappointed husband was persuaded, by the arts of his sister, 
that his hopes had been fallacious. No one, in short, long doubted that the 
young Countess, and those of her medical advisers who had pronounced her 
pregnant, had been deceived by appearances. The Countess alone, drugged 
as she had been, and left wholly in the power of her guilty sister-in-law, and 
her creatures, a midwife, a surgeon, and another and higher accomplice, clung, 
through years of pining and sorrow, to the absolute belief that she had given 
birth to a child. She never bore another, and the idea came to be considered 
even by her husband, asa grievous and melancholy delusion; as a case of 
complete monomania in @ woman languishing for offspring and denied that 
blessing : 

The story, which is exceedingly well told throughout, opens finely The 
Count had married, at the age of nineteen, a lady several years younger than 
himself. Marriages in very early life were quite common among the heredi 
tary nobility of France, as indeed they are among the established families of 
the upper rank in every country. The only drawback on the happiness of the 
young couple, was the want of an heir ; but at the end of three years, 

* The derangement of the Countess’s health, and certain symptoms which 


accompanied her indisposition, again roused the hopes of the Count and the i 








other members of his family. The most eminent medical men were consulted, 
but ‘who shall decide when doctors disagree!’ as they did in this instance. 
The shape of the Countess visibly changed ; the sylph-like slimness of her figure 
sapere. giving place to more matronly outlines: and at length, Madame 


la Maréchale de St. Géran, the mother of the Count, sent orders to Paris for a 
magnificent layette, and came herself to the chateau to wait the event: as 
did also the Marchioness de Bouillé, her daughter, and sister of the Count. 
«On the morning of the 16th of August,the Coyntess, during the celebration 
of mass in the castle chapel,was taken ill and duly conveyed to her apartment ; 
the midwife summoned, and au express sent off for the Count. He arrived 
early in the evening, and, after a short interview with his wife, retired to the 
library,somewhat fatigued with the heat of the day and the business with which 
he had been occupied. 4 
‘* Anxiously waiting for news from the chamber of the Countess, he sat down 
to his solitary supper with little inclination to eat ; and as soon as it was remov- 
ed he put on his dressing-gown and slippers, and began a restless promenade 
up and down the room. It was large, and several of its windows, or rather 
sash-doors, opened on to the broad terrace which ran along the front of the 
chateau. The day had been intensely hot, and they had been open to admit 
the cool evening air. He passed through one of them on tothe terrace ; the 
fresh air revived him, and he stood gazing at the placid beauty of the scene 
which spread around. 
Impatient and restless, he returned again to the room, and rang a little silver 
bell which lay on thetable. Pierre, a cherished and much-favoured domestic, 
who had been reared in the family, descending from ancestors originally vassals 
of the house of La Guiche, opened the door and entered. 
‘* « Pierre,’ said the Count, ‘ why do they not let me know how the Countess 
ist Go and inquire.” 
‘He disappeared, and came back after a short interval with the information 
that she was better. 
“ ¢ Better!’ said the Count. ‘ What am to understand by that?’ Who sent 
the message ?” ‘ 
‘* * Madame la Maréchale,’ replied Pierre. 
“The Count resumed his walk. After a shortsilence, he inquired whether 
the Marquis St. Maixant had returned. (The Marquis was a relation, and then 
residing in the chateau as a vister.) 
** * Yes—no, no, my lord,’ replied Pierre. 
shou'd not return to-night.’ 
““¢ And Father Aldrovand, where is he 2” 
‘* * My lord, he is gone to administer the sacrament to a dying man.’ 
“Once again the Count was left alone to his uneasy lucubrations. A 
short time elapsed, and again the little bell rang. A servant opened the 
door. 
‘** Where is Pierre ?” 
“*Tdo not know, my lord.’ 
***Go and inquire how your lady is.’ 
“The answer was,—‘ Madame la Comtesse is much better: the spasms are 
quite gone.’ 
‘“** Spasms !’ exclaimed the Count. 
myself.’ 
‘He lighted a taper, and, traversing the intervening apartments, ascended 
the great staircase and entered a corridor, into which opened the principal 
sleeping rooms. The bed-room of the Countess was somewhat distant from 
the staircase. Me was proceeding towards it, when he was struck with the 
figure of a man, so like the Marquis St. Maixant, that he stopped for a moment 
astonished ; then rapidly advancing, he saw it glide, with a step as noiseless as 
his own, into another room, which he knew was appropriated to the Marquis. 
He knocked at the door, which was closed but not fastened: no answer was 
returned. He opened it and went in ; no one was there : he passed into a dress- 
ing room; it wasempty. Positive he had seen some one enter, he proceeded 
to a room beyond, where the valet of the Marquis slept; and there, in his 
dressing-gown and slippers, sat the Marquis himself, with his arms thrown on 
a little table, and his head resting on them. 

‘He raised it as the Count approached him; his face was pale as death, and 
a wild and haggard expression indicated that whatever were the passions by 
which his mind was agitated, they were terrible in their excess.” 

This was the accomplice and lover of the Marchioness de Bouillé. The 
Marquis pretended that he was ill, and had-drank too much wine—an equivo- 
cal conversation passed, though the Count entertained no suspicion. 


‘Monsieur le Marquis said he 


‘These people are all fools! I will go 


“The Count left the room without replying, and was about to enter that of 
his wife, but the Marchioness de Bouillé advanced as he opened the door, and 
laying her finger on her lip, in token of silence, stepped into the corridor and 
gently closed it after her 

““* The Countess must not be disturbed,’ said she ; ‘ Blondeville has given 
her a composing draught. Return to the library, and [ will come to you im- 
mediately.’ 

‘ Her instructions were obeyed, and again the harassed nobleman returned 
to traverse the terrace. It was now past midnight, and all was still, except 
that now and then an owl hooted from a ruined building in the wood, or a 
watch-dog bayed in the valley below. 
the village were all extinguished ; the air, which had been hot during the day, 
felt damp and chill, and the Count was about to reénter the room, when the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs, close to the terrace, struck his ear. 
nute he heard it descending the avenue which led to the high-road, at what 
appeared a fearful speed, under those arching trees, which, even at mid-day, 
hardly admitted a ray of light. Much surprised, he returned to the library,and 
was about to ring, when the entrance of his sister directed his thoughts into 
another channel. 


age, handsome, well-formed, and of graceful air; of an active and enterpri- 


masculine spirit, which, had she been a man, would probably have led her to a 
rank as distinguished in the armies of her country as that of her father ; while 
the Count, her brother, on the contrary, was somewhat supine and indolent. 
These were also the characteristics of the Maréchale her mother. 

This quiet, easy indolence, rendered the promptitude and decision of the 
Marchioness’s character doubly valuable, and gave her a power and influence 
over him, which, far from seeking to resist, he leaned on as a prop which saved 
him the trouble of supporting his own weight. She was the wife of the Mar- 
quis de Bouillé, a man of sixty, who seldom quitted the neighbourhood of his 
chateau in Auvergne, where he resided, and the mother of a daughter two 
years of age. 

‘**My dear brother,’ said she as she entered the library ‘I have been 
anxiously wishing to come to you, for I am aware how wearily the time must 
have passed with you ; but I could not leave her while she was so ill. The 
Virgin be praised! those terrible spasms are gone. Will you come and see 
her? you will not, I think, disturb her now.’ ” 

«Spasms again !’ exclaimed the Count, impatiently. 
heirto my name?” 

“ The Marchioness shrugged her shoulders, without otherreply. After a pause 
she said, ‘ We must wait,—we must have patience.’ 

‘** But what is your opinion ? What do you think will be the result ?” 

‘“«* Dear Claude,’ she replied, ‘ what can I say !—you already know my opin- 
ion ; I have never concealed it from you.’ 

““* You still think, then, that the Countess has deceived herself?’ 

** Another shrug was again the only reply. 

“¢*This is incredible!’ he exclaimed with atone of vehemence to which 
his voice was a stranger, and the blood flushed into his face, which wore an ex- 
pression of disturbance and vexation that contrasted strongly with its natural 
placidity 

‘*« This is incredible !’ he repeated ; ‘the most eminent men of Paris,—my 
mother—I myself—I could myself have swern she was right,—all—all to have 
been deceived ! you yourself appeared to be convinced !’ 

“« Alas!’ said she, ‘ we are all but too apt to believe true that which we 
wish tobe so. We must wait; time will decide.’ 

“‘ She was about to leave the room, but as she reached the door she stopped, 
and seemed to hesitate, undecided whether to go or not, then slowly returning 
to the Count, added, “I am wrong ; ‘tis better you should know the truth, pain- 
ful as itis. It is cruel to suffer you to entertain hopes which will never be real- 
ised ;’ and taking up the bell, she rang it. A servant opeued the door to whom 
she said, ‘ Request Madame Goi lard to come here.’ 


‘Am Ito have an 


“Madame Goillard, the midwife, almost immediately made her appear- 
ance. She was a good-looking woman. apparently about forty years of age. 

“© Madame Goillard,’ said the Marchioness, ‘the Governor wishes to know 
whether the accouchement of the Countess is likely to take place soon,—whe- 
ther it is likely to take place at all.’ 

“The woman looked frightened and bew ildered ; she remained silent,and evi- 
cently trembled 

“« Come, ma mere |” said the Marchioness ; ‘take courage! You tremble,— 
you are afraid! It is better the Governor should know the truth, and he will 
not be angry with you for telling it, as you seem to fear.’ 

‘‘The woman fixed her eyes on the face of the Marchioness, while the ap- 
pearance of fear and hesitation, which had before marked her countenance, 
gave place to astrong, but singular and undefinable expression, as it appeared 
to the Count, who watched her with the keenest interest, as one on whose fial 
his fate seemed to hang, as she said, ‘I am to tell Monseigneur the truth !” 





stopped, and remained silent 


The lights in the cottage-windows of 


‘*** Come, ma mére !’ again said the Marchioness, laying her hand on the wo- | 


The next mi- | 


SBE 


ns 
man’s shoulder, as if to reassure her, “tell us, do you believe the Countess will 
give birth to achild say within a month,—two—three months 2” 

**No,’ replied the woman, ina low voice; then added, ina louder an® 
more assured tone, ‘no! I am sure she will not.’ 

*** Sure !" cried the Count. 

“«*T have had much experience, my lord, and I am sure the Countess is net 
enceinte !"”” 

She was no longer so. The false sister pretended to sympathize in his som 
row, and urged him to visit his poor wife. 

_“* The Count, silent and abstracted, mechanically, as it seemed, followed him 
sister to the bed-chamber of his wife, who lay sunk in sleep, so quiet and pro~ 
found, and with a face so totally colourless, that the Conant bent anxiously over 
to assure himself that she lived. He took her hand, which, when he relinquish 
ed it, fell back on the bed-clothes like the hand of a corpse, except that it was 
warm and supple. He turned from the bed, around which many persons were 
standing, with a heavy sigh, and advanced to an arm-chair, where sat the Maré 
chale, his mother. She seemed overpowered with sleep and fatigue ; her half- 
closed eyes, as she raised them for a moment to the face of her son, were dali 
and heavy, and the Marchioness in vain endeavoured to rouse her sufficiently to» 
enable her to speak. For a few minutes, she kept them open, but they bore a 
glazed appearance, as she stared vacantly round, then closing them, sunk back 
in a profound and motionless sleep. 

‘** She is wholly worn out,’ said the Marchioness; ‘she has been in com- 
stant attendance in the sick-room, fretting and anxious, since the morning.” ”™ 

Next morning, a message was sent to the Count by his wife, requesting te 
see him, and he— 

‘“‘ Repaired to her bed-room, where she was lying, pale and a pa 
weak, but awake, and anxiously watching forhim. As he eepeceshall 
she said—t Whereis my child, Claude! They will! not let me see it.’ 

‘“*The Count, much distressed, knew not what reply to make. At length, 
he answered, ‘ We have no child, my love; it is not the will of heaven = 
we should have an heir. We have many other blessings, and must not repine 
that one wish, however strong, remains ungratified. God and the Holy Mary 
best know what to give and what to withhold. We must endeavour to bear our 
disappointment cheerfully.’ 

«The Countess raised herself on the pillow, and fixing an earnest look oes 

her husband's face, she said, ‘Have they then been trying to persuade you 
also of this? Claude de la Guiche !* she added, in a solemn voice, * ae 
there is a God in heaven, I am the mother of a child—a living child—I heard it 
cry |’ 
‘* Much affected, the Count endeavoured to tranquillize and soothe her; and 
again he said, ‘ Let us entreat the Blessed Virgin to intercede for us, that we 
may be enabled to submit with patience and resignation to the will of Heavem,. 
which has, for some wise purpose, crossed our wishes. It is the will of God, 
my love,’ he added. 

“««°Tis not the will of God,’ cried she, vehemently. ‘Claude de la Guiebe 
it is not the will of God: God has given us a child,—seek for it, and bring it te 
me. Let me see my child—yourchild, Claude. Seek for it, or they will de- 
stroy it. Oh, let me see my baby !’ 

“The earnest and imploring air with which she uttered the last words served 
to destroy the small portion of firmness the Count had hitherto retained. He 
sunk into a chair by the bed-side, and covered his face with his hands, ashamed 
of the tears he could not control. Alinost immediately rising, he said, ‘ Be 
tranquil, my dear Susanne ; I will go, and , 

““* Do, Claude,’ said she—‘ do ; and do not let them persuade you that I are 
deceived. I know not what passed before or after: I cannot recollect—I cam 
not—my head is—is * The last words were uttered through her closed 
teeth, as if her jaw was paralyzed. She sunk back on the pillows—her eyes 
closed, and she lay in the same same motionless stupor in which he had seer 
her before. 

** The Count quitted the room with a slow step and sorrowfulair. Harassed 
and bewildered, he hardly knew what to think. His mind filled with a wild 
chaos of contradictory ideas, the only thing that appeared clear to him was, 
that he was most unhappy. As he traversed the long corridor to the suite 
of apartments occupied by his mother, the earnest and imploring look of his 
wife seemed to pursue him, and her words still to ring in his ears, ‘Seek for 
my child—for your child, Claude, or they will destroy it !’ 

“He found the Maréchale in her dressing-room, not yet recovered from the 
fatigue and anxiety she had undergone the preceding day. Her eye was. still 
glazed and heavy, and she appeared to wake from a doze as the Count entered 
the room. 
| * Mother!’ said he, ‘ Susanne declares she is the mother of a child '’ ” 
| The aged lady, herself grossly deceived, entertained the common notion, 
| 




















that her daughter-in-law’s brain was turned; and from this period the Coun- 
The husband be- 
| came estranged from his wife. His sister, and the rest of her family, took their 
| departure, and he made frequent and long visits to Paris, where he fell corm 
| pletely under the influence of the Marchioness. When at home he was en- 
| gaged in the affairs of his government, or the chase ; so that his young, melam- 
choly, and neglected Countess was left to nearly unbroken solitude ; to wan- 
| der in the woods of the domain, or solace herself with the society of the kiné- 
| hearted old domestic chaplain. Nearly three years had passed on’in this sad 
| way, when Pierre, the maitre d'hotel of the Count, brought a lovely boy tothe 
chateau, whom he cailed his nephew. The Countess became strongly attach- 
ed to the fine and engaging child, who in his turn, became very fond of her 
} Little Bernard was gradually installed a member of her family, and the Coun 


tess was treated as one harmlessly but hopelessly insane. 


| tess began to recover her spirits and health. The boy was her own chil@—. 


The Marchioness de Bouillé was at this time about twenty-four years of | 


sing character. Not unfeminine in her person, but possessing a bold and 


ten | 


she knew it, she felt it by a mother’s instinct ; and Pierre, moved by remorse, 
pity, and gratitude, at last owned the truth. It was he that had carried eff 
the newly-born infant, at the moment of its birth. It was the feet of his horse 
| which the watching father had heard in the avenue ; but now, as she valued 
the life of her precious boy, the Countess was warned, by the repentant agem= 
of the Marchioness, to conceal the fact, even from her husband, and to treat the 
child as the nephew of Pierre, until the truth could be made known, with safe- 
ty, to all concerned. 

One day that the child's life was endangered by his falling into the water 
while walking with the Count and Countess, the frantic mother, plunging imte 
the stream after him, proclaimed her secret. The Count was shocked at thes 
imagined sudden burst of insanity, but he rescued them both. The extraee- 
dinary attachment which the Countess showed to the young peasant begap te 
be commented on in the household ; and some of the servants protested thsat 
he was the very image of the Count, while others thought he resembled the 
lady. Strange rumours spread over the country ; and the Marchioness arti 
ved from Paris ; when it was judged prudent by Pierre and his lady that hitsbe 
Bernard should be sent away. But it would be impossible todo any justiee 
to the curious chain of facts ty which the truth is finally evolved, in spite of 
the constant intrigues, machinations, and crimes of the woman who, once plung- 
ed into guilt, is compelled to go deeper and deeper. The gracious supermtem- 
dence of aspecial Providence was never more manifest than, in the facts af 
this case. 

— 
CHAPTERS OF TURKISH HISTORY.—NO. VII. 
THE FIRST SIEGE OF VIENNA. 

More than two years (as was observed at the conclusion of the precedime: 
chapter) elapsed after the fatal battle of Mohacz, before the soil of Hungary 
was again trodden by an Ottoman army ; but this breathing time, instead of al- 
leviating the miseries of the country, only substituted the scourge of civil war 
for that of foreign invasion. Scarcely had the sound of the Tabul-Khand (the 
martial music attendant on the person of the Sultan) died away on the further 
bank of the Drave, when the Vaivode John Zapolya, eager to assure the prs 
ponderance of his own party before the claims of his rival, Ferdinand of Aws- 
tria, could be effectively brought forward, summoned his adherents to his stand 
ard in the neighbourhood of ‘Tokay, where he was encamped with the forces 
which he had levied before the disaster of Mohacz. Being here saluted king: 
by acclamation, he marched forthwith upon Buda, in the guise rather of a can- 
queror than of a national sovereign. The deserted city was occupied without 
opposition ; and Zapolya, convoking a diet on the Rakos plain, had his tumult- 
uary election ratified according to the ancient Magyar usages, receiving the 
crown of St. Stephen from the hands of Petrus Pereny, and exercising the 
rights of sovereignty by the donation of lands and honours to his partisans 
But these proceedings were vehemently protested against by the Palatine Ste 
phen Bathory, on whom, by the fundamental laws of the kingdom, the adm 
nistration devolved during the vacancy of the throne ; and who, immediate 
ly on escaping from the carnage of Mohacz, had proceeded into Bohemia % 
communicate with Ferdinand. Under the auspices of Bathory and the widowe- 
ed queen, Mary, the sister of the Archduke, a rival diet, composed principal! 
ly of the deputies from the free towns, and the nobles whose lands lay neae 
the Austrian border, was assembled at Presburg, by which the previous election 
)f Zapolya was declared null and void, and Ferdinand proclaimed as lawful 





king, as well in right of his wife, asin virtue of a convention concluded m 

1491, between the Emperor Frederic and Ladislas, the father of the late king, 

Louis, by which the reversion of the Hungarian crown, failing the male issas 
| of Ladislas, was secured to the House of Austria. 


According to the strict letter of the Hungarian constitution, which ordaimed 
the royal dignity should be simply and purely elective, the claims of Aa- 

| polya would probably have been considered superior to those of his compet: 

r ; nor was the Vaivode uncunnected, at least by alliances, with the late rey 


il family of the Jagellons—one of his sisters having been the first wife of 
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‘Sigismond, King of Poland, paternal uncle to Louis II. Still the influence of 
Saneiieery tight though pad svensk by the law, had been tacitly sanctioned 
fey the almost uniform practice of several centuries. The jealousy of many 
among the magnates, was roused by the sudden elevation of one whom they 
tead hitherto regarded as their equal ; and the waverers were dazzled by the 
t of securing, in the present tottering state of the realm, the 
aid of the Germanic empire against the Turks. When, therefore, the 
Agchduke appeared on the frontier, early in 1527, in order to support his 
pretensions by arms, he was joined not only by Bathory and his faction, but by 
amany of those who had hitherto sided with his rival ; Zapolya fled from Bu- 
da ; and Ferdinand, after being solemnly proclaimed (Aug. 20) in the capital, 
proceeded in triumph to Stuhlweissenburg,(Alba Regalis,) where Paul Varday, 
Archbishop of Gran, placed the crown on his head—Pereny, the guardian of 
that sacred relic, having recently changed sides.. Zapclya still kept the field 
for a time with some troops which remained faithful to him ; but he sustained 
2s overthrow near Tokay, and all his hopes were destroyed by the death 
of his ablest and staunchest adherent, Christopher Frangipan, the valian Ban 
ef [llyria, who was slain in besieging Waradin. In this extremity, he took 
wefuge among his strongholds in Transylvania ; and thence commenced nego- 
tiatiens for aid, on the one hand with his brother-in-law the king of Poland, 
while, at the same time, he dispatched a confidential agent to Constantinople, 
am order to solicit in his behalf the potent intervention of the Sultan Soliman, 
who might, in virtue of the campaign of Mohacz, claim to exercise the rights of 
2 lord-paramount. 
The management of this delicate mission was confided to Jerome Lasczki, a 
Pole of noble birth, and Palatine of Sirad in that kingdom, who appears to 
save combined in an extraordinary degree the qualifications of a diplomatist 
with those of a scldier. He arrived at the Porte in December 1527 ; but his 
first interview with the all-powerful grand vizir Ibrahim, was far from portending 
a favourable result to his embassy. ‘“ Knowest thou not,” (exclaimed the 
haughty favourite of the sultan.) “that the ground whereon the war steed of 
the mander of the Faithful has set his hoof-print, becomes thenceforward 
imalienably annexed to his empire? How then has thy master, who is less 
than the least of the loyal slaves of our Sublime Porte, dared to enter and take 
up his residence in the royal castle of Buda, where the Padishah himself had 
ceposed after the toils of war! And how comest thou here, not with tribute 
aa thy hand as a suppliant imploring grace and favour, but audaciously claim- 
amg the friendship and protection of my auspicious sovereign, in the terms of a 
sen requiring aid from his father ?” Such was then, and such continued to be 
Ger more than a century later, the arrogant tone of the Ottoman diplomacy ; but 
Che pride of the vizir was soon conciliated by the adroit flattery of Lasczki, 
and the views of the ambassador were further facilitated by the acquisition of 
an able auxiliary, in the person of the notorious Aloysio Gritti. This singular 
personage (who afterwards acted an important part in the troubled drama of 
Huagarian politics, and was assassinated in Transylvania in 1535) was an ille- 
gitimate son of the reigning Doge of Venice ; and though holding no ostensi- 
the employment at the Ottoman court, had contrived, by an unscrupulous ex- 
ercise of Italian finesse, to render himself indispensable in conducting the 
“Turkish relations with foreign powers, and fully to establish himself in the con- 
fidence of the vizir. His representations soon convinced the divan of the ad- 
wantages to be derived from accepting the voluntary submission of Zapolya, 
who might, with little difficulty, be established on the Hungarian throne as a 
wassal prince, in complete subservience to the Porte ; and Lasezki was admit- 
sed ¢e the honour of a private audience of Soliman, who announced to him his 
acieus intention of granting to his master the conquered kingdoms of Mag- 
ayar and Erdel, (Hungary and Transylvania,) and of putting him in possession 
of kis dominions by the expulsion of Ferdinand. On this basis was signed 
(Feb. 29, 1528) the first treaty of alliance between Hungary and the Porte, by 
which Zapolya, as far as in him lay, surrendered the independence of his coun- 
éry, andsolemnly acknowledged the supremacy of the Sultan. 


The tidings of the treaty thus concluded, struck the councillors of Ferdinand 
with consternation ; ard no time was lost in forwarding an embassy, (the first 
from Austria to the Porte,) in the hope of averting the wrath of the puissant 
arbitrator who had assumed the decision of the Hungarian quarrel. ‘The en- 
woys, Hobordanski and Weichselberger, reached Constantinople at the end of 
May ; but the tenor of their instructions, in which Ferdinand assumed the tone 
of equality befitting a powerful sovereign, wasdittle calculated to find favour 
with the Ottoman ministers ; and the personal character of the ambassadors, 
rough soldiers, trained in the wars of the Austrian and Illyrian borders,* still 
further unfitted them for coping with the subtle Lasczki in the labyrinth of in- 
trigue enveloping an Oriental court. Ona proposition being at length made 
for the restitution of Belgrade and the other frontier fortresses, Ibrahim, trans- 
ported with rage, demanded ‘‘ why they had not also required the cession of 
Constantinople ?” and ordered them to be imprisoned in the Seven Towers. 
Their confinement lasted till the spring of the following year, (1529,) when 
the military preparations being complete, they were dismissed with an insulting 
message, ‘ that the Sultan would speedily come and confer in person with their 
«master, and if he were not to be found in Hungary, would seek him at Vien- 
asa!” Jt was at this juncture that the extraordinary rank of serasker-al-Sulta- 
zat (alluded to in a previous chapter) was conferred on Ibrahim,who was there- 
hy elevated almost to an equality with the sultan himself, and allowed the ua- 
Seard-of privilege of having sixt horsetails, and seven standards of various co- 
Sours borne before him in public. With all the pomp of their united cortége, 
Seliman and Ibrahim repaired in company (May 9) to the camp at Daood-Pa- 
wha, where 250,000 men of all arms, drawn from every government of the em- 
pire were mustered and passed in review before them : and on the following 
day the whole vast host was put in motion, and pressed forward towards the 
Drave and the Danube. 

The march was conducted for two months with the order and regularity of 
a peaceful procession, till, on the 19th of July, the advanced guard was encoun- 
tered on the plains of Mohacz by Lasczki,who had been sent forward with 6000 
Transylvanian horse to announce the approach of his master, Zapolya. The 
amerrow saw the humiliation of Hungary in the person of her nominal monarch, 
on the saine ominous spot which had witnessed the fall of her independent 
‘ings. After traversing the ranks of the janissaries, who stood mute and mo- 
tiouless, holding white wands (as usual on occasions of public ceremony) in lieu 
ef arms, Zapolya was introduced into the imperial tent, where, in the presence 
va€ the dignitaries of the Ottoman court, and the principal officers of the army, 
tee knelt and kissed the hand of Soliman, who had risen from his throne and ad- 
wanced three steps to receive his new vassal. On the completion of the act of 
homage, ‘“‘the kral Yanush” (John,) as the Ottoman writers term Zapolya, 
“ was seated on the right hand of the Padishah, while the grand-vizir, with Ayaz 
zand Kassim, the second and third vizirs of the bench, remained standing on the 
Sef : the sultan, moreover, addressed Yanush with words of benignity and as- 
esurances of continued favour, and presented him at his departure, in token of 
eneficence, with four caftans of cloth of gold, and three Nejd horses, with their 

isons studded with gold and jewels. So Yanush returned from the Salam- 

dik, (place of audience,) with his face whitened and his heart expanded, ha- 
wing found favour with the Padishah of the Moslems.” 
Bada was still held for Ferdinand by a German garrison, under a Hungarian 
aoble named Nadasti; but these mercenaries were panic-stricken at the first 
«appearance of the Turkish force ; and, in spite of the efforts of their command- 
er, they surrendered the place (September 9) after a siege of six days, and be- 
fere even a breach had been opened, on a promise of personal safety. Butthe 
jeuissaries, enraged at losing the anticipated plunder of the town, massacred 
these dastards in defiance of the capitulation : the brave Nadasti alone esca- 
ped, by committing himself to the stream of the Danube in an oarless skiff ; 
sand being happily stranded on the further shore, close tothe quarters of Zapo- 
he was pardoned and protected by the Transylvanian prince. The capture 

of Buda was, however, only a secondary object in the expedition : and Soli- 
aman, after deputing to Gritti the task of installing the Vaivode anew in the 
palace and throne of the ancient kings, left a Turkish garrison for his support 
amd protection, and announced by a proclamation to his troops, that their fur- 
ther destination was Vienna: the order for the march being issued three days 
@aly after the fall of the Hungarian capital. 
Vienna, called by the Turks, Betj, and often Kizil-Alma, the Red Apple 
(or metropolis) of Germany, was at this period a place of far less extent and 
<omparative importance than at present. Though the capital uf the hereditary 
teeritories of the House of Hapsburg, it was only at intervals the residence of 
the Emperors, whose political system had hitherto been principally directed _to- 
wards France and Italy, rather than the eastern countries of Europe ; and, at 
the close of the preceding century, it had even been seized by the Hungarian 
img, Matthias Corvinus, who annexed it during several years to his own do- 
emious. Charles V. had never since his birth visited his patrimonial states, 
sand at this time had been nearly seven years absent in Spain ; and his brother 
aad vicegerent Ferdinand, king of Bohemia, and nominally of Hungary, lacked 
eth influence and authority to obtain succour from the princes of the empire, 
then occupied by the religious and political disputes of the Protestants and Ca- 
tholics. esktanne in the field, therefore, to the vast advancing tide of Turks 
and Hungarians, (for many of the adherents of Zapolya had proffered their 


* obordanski is one of the paladins of Hungarian story ; and many tales of his prow- 
seas in single combat with Turkish champuons are still current in Bosnia and Croatia. 
‘The conclusion of his career was in accordance with his daring character. During the 
siege of Buda by the Austrians in 1532, he penetrated alone into the citadel, in order 
Se terazinate the civil war by the death of Zapelya ; but his person being recognized, 
&e was thrown ina sack from the battlements into the Danube. 

* The vizirs, or pashas of the highest rank, were entitled to three horsetails and the 
ame number cf standards ; the use of a fourth standard being the prerogative, in ordi- 
weary cases. of the grand vizir only. But no subject, excepting Ibrahim, ever bore more 








services against the hated Germans,) was evidently hopeless; nor did Ferdi- 
nand venture to trust his own person within the walls of the devoted city, but 
retired into the upper provinces, leaving the defence of Vienna to his lieute- 
nants. The Count Nicholas of Salms,the reputed captor of Francis I. at Pavia, 
acted as governor of the city ; and John of Hardeck, William of Roggendorf, 
with other German nobles whose prowess had been proved in the Italian wars, 
held subordinate commands over the ‘Austrian soldiers ; while the auxiliaries 
furnished by the empire were under the orders of the Count-Palatine Philip of 

Bavaria. The troops of the garrison amounted to 16,000 lanzknechts, and 

2000 cavalry ; and their zeal was stimulated by the presence of not a few vo- 

lunteers—scions of the most illustrious houses of Spain, who had hastened 

from their native country to testify their ardour in the cause of their faith and 

the service of their common sovereign, by siding in the defence of the frontier 

bulwark of Christendom against the Moslem invader. 

This force would appear abundantly sufficient for the defence of a city, the 

circuit of which (corresponding nearly with what is now called the Stadt, or 

old town within the glacis) was less than three miles, and which was further 

protected on one side by the narrow branch of the Danube, separating it on 

the N.E. from the islands now occupied by the Prater and the Leopoldstadt 

suburb. Of the eleven or twelve gates of modern times, only seven existed at 

this period ; and the suburbs, the inhabitants of which, at the present day, con- 

stitute at least five-sixths of the population, were limited to a narrow belt of 
houses and gardens without the walls. But the defences of the town (which 

had never been besieged in form since the introdvction of artillery in war) 

called for all the exertions of the garrison to render them tenable against the 

numbers and military skill on the point of being brought to bear on them, con- 

sisting only of adry ditch, and a rampart of brick and earth, without bastions, 

or salient and re-entering angles ; in many parts not more than six feet thick, 

and unfit from its height and weakness to have heavy guns mounted on it. The 

short respite which the march of the Turks afforded was anxiously employed in 

improving these imperfect fortifications; a cavalier, or broad bank of earth, 

was thrown up in the rear of the old wall, and bastions and batteries were 

hastily constructed on various weak points; while the suburbs were razed 
to prevent their affording shelter to the numerous tirailleurs and archers of 
the enemy; and those houses within the walls which had wooden roofs 
shared the same fate, in order to obviate the danger of fire from the missiles of 
the besiegers. 

The march of Soliman from Buda, along the right bank of the Danube, (though 
impeded, as in the campaign of Mohacz, by heavy rains which made the coun- 
try almost impassable.) encountered little armed opposition; the garrisons left 
by Ferdinand im the towns on the river, either from panic or disaffection, aban- 
doning their charge at the first tidings of the approach of the horsetails. 
Even Gran or Strigonium, which had withstood the arms of the Turks in the 
last invasion, was shamefully surrendered by its Archbishop Varday, who once 
more changing sides and declaring himself an adherent of Zapolya, led his 
vassals in the train of the enemy against Vienna.* The commandants of 
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nor of Presburg, secured in some degree by his position on the further bank, 
resolutely maintained his post, and sank most of the barges in which the 
heavier guns of the Turks were transported up the stream—a loss afterwards 
severely felt before Vienna. The divisions of disciplined troops were as usual 
preceded by a swarm of akindjis or irregular horse raised chiefly among the 
wild Turkman tribes of Anatolia; and these terrible harbingers, outstripping 
the progress of the main army, speedily overran the whole face of the country 
even beyond Linz, every where pillaging, burning, and massacring with their 
customary ruthless ferocity, and re-enacting in Austriathe scenes of horror 
which had been witnessed three years before in Hungary. ‘ Not even a flight 
of locusts’’ (says a contemporary writer) ‘could find subsistence in their 
track ;—for nought save ashes and blood were left where they had passed :— 
‘ Where the spahi’s hoof has trod, 
The verdure leaves the gory sod.’” 





Mazeppa. 
And the limits of their ravages may be in some measure ascertained, by the 
crosses still remaining in many villages, where they were erected in token of 
thanksgiving for their deliverance by an accidental change of the marauders’ 
route! No fewer than 60,000 of the Austrian and Styrian peasantry, (a num- 
ber apparently incredible, but in which nearly all contemporary writers agree,) 
are said to have been either slaughtered, or dragged into bondage, by these ir- 
regulars, (termed sakmann and saccheggiatori by the German and Italian wri- 
ters,) whose ravages were unabated during the whole time the main army lay 
before Vienna. 

Many local traditions are extant of the atrocities of which particular districts 
became the scenes during this dreadful inundation of fire and sword ; and in- 
stances are not wanting in which the bvors, banded together and animated by 
despair, opposed a successful resistance to the loose bands of plunderers. The 
knight Erlebek of Trausnitz, with eighteen followers, defended a stone wind- 
mill against a troop of 300 Turkmans, whom he beat off with loss; and it is 
curious to find, holding a conspicuous place among these traits of individual 
heroism, the exploit of John de Stahrenberg, the ancestor of the defender of 
Vienna in the succeeding century. This worthy progenitor of a warlike race, 
arming his vassals and neighbours, held at bay the main swarm of the marau- 
ders in a narrow gorge near Enns, which he had stockaded with the trunks of 
fallen trees ; till, finding these rude defences impregnable to their arrows, they 
turned aside to seek in other directions an easier booty. The akindjis did not 
venture, however, toshow themselves in the environs of Vienna while the re- 
gular forces were still at a distance ; but on the 23d of September, a consider- 
able body of them pushed up close to the gates, and engaging a squadron of 
cavalry, which sallied forth to attack them, repulsed them within the walls with 
some loss. In this ominous commencement of hostilities, Christopher Zedlitz, 
a valiant Bavarian, who was standard-bearer to Hardeck, was taken prisoner, 
and forthwith sent to the rear to the presence of Soliman, who had already 
reached Bruck on the Leitha. When examined by the Sultan as to the num- 
bers and disposition of the garrison, and the direction in which the kral Ferin- 
dos (Ferdinand) had turned his course, Zedlitz replied that Vienna would 
most surely be defended to the last extremity, and that Ferdinand was at 
Linz, assembling the forces of the empire to overwhelm the invaders ‘This 
intelligence (the latter part of which was designedly incorrect) irritated Soli- 
man, and he exclaimed—*“ As to Ferdinand. | will pursue him wherever he 
seeks refuge, and punish him for his audacious presumption in claiming the 
kingdom of Hungary, which is mine by right of conquest, and has been con- 
ferred on my vassal Yanush and his heirs! The people of Vienna are as yet 
guiltless of the blind temerity of their king ;—let them appear at the imperial 
stirrup with their hands folded in submission, andtheir lives and goods shall be 
spared ; but if they resist, they shall be given as a spoil to the janissaries !” 
With this menace, Zedlitz was removed from the presence of the Sultan, and 
detained as a captive in the Turkish camp till after the siege. 


Early on the Eve of St. Wenzel, (Sept. 27, 1529,) the fourth day after the 
capture of Zedlitz, the watchers on the lofty steeple of the Domkirch of St. 
Stephen signaled the approach of the Sultan’s army : and many hours of the 
day had not elapsed, when the burghers and garrison of Vienna saw the hostile 
legions in full view from their towers and walls, filling nearly the whole space 
between the Danube and the skirts of the Wienerberg, and moving with an 
orderly precision, which marked the different character of these troops from 
that of the savage hordes which had hovered round the city during the three 
preceding days. A hundred and twenty thousand men, with 300 pieces of ar- 
tillery, defiled round the walls of Vienna; and such was the rapidity and 
promptitude of their evolutions,that before nightfall the differeat corps had en- 
camped in their appointed stations, and the whole circuit of the fortifications 
was invested. The headquarters of the Sultan were fixed at the little village 
of Simmering, on the road to Hungary, near Ebersdorf; and a select corps of 
12,000 janissaries and bostandjis held post as guards round the imperial pavi- 
lion, which is described by an anonymous historian of the times as fitted up in 
the interior with wondrous magnificence, after the fashion of that nation, hav- 
ing hangings and cushions of cloth of gold—the roof and pillars also glittered 
with gilded pinnacles, ‘and 500 officers of the household,” (the ich-oghlans,) 
“armed with bows kept constant watch at the portals.” The élite of the 
Asiatic troops, under the Anadoli-Valessi Behram-Pasha, lay between Simmer- 
ing and Ebersdorff, along the little river Schwechat ; and on the other side, to- 
wards Vienna, was the encampment of the corps d’arméc, immediately under 
the orders of the grand-vizir, whose lines extended from the Wienerberg and 
the church of St. Mark to the embouchure of the narrow stream of the Wien, 
which joins the Danube close under the walls of the city. From this point the 
leaguer was continued by four powerful divisions of provincial troops, respect- 
ively headed by the pashas of Amasia and Bosnia, the kehaya or lieutenant of 
the Roumili-Valessi, (an office then held by Ibrahim in conjunction with the 
vizirat,) and the sandjak of Semendra—the odas or regiments of janissaries, 
under their own officers, being disposed at different points along the line. On 
the river side, the town was further blockaded by a numerous flotilla of boats 
under Kasim-pasha, who occupied the adjacent islets, and patrolled the stream 
even beyond Nusdorff, five miles above the city ; and the possibility of a sur- 
prise from that quarter was further guarded against by an outlying detachment 
under the Pasha of Mostar, who was encamped at Dobling, to watch both 
the road and the river. ‘‘ As far as the eye could reach,” (says the author 
above quoted,) “nothing could be seen, even from the spire of the cathedral, 
but the countless throngs of men, horses, and camels, overspreading the whole 


* The defection of this prelate was hailed with great exultation by the Turks, who 





“Ghaa three horsetails, the number appropriated to the monarch being seven. 











anticipated the certain triumph of Islam in Hungary, when the cause of the Nazarenes 
was thus deserted by their spiritual chief. 


horizon : and the dense ranges of tents and pavilions, (amounting altogether, 
as was afterwards found, to upwards of 25,000,*) extended almost without in- 
termission for ten miles round the city !"—['T'o be concluded next week.] 





This number, if we adopt as the average the janissary allowance of ten men to a 
tent or hut, would give 250,000 for the total assembled before Vienna ; and including 
the attendants of the court, and the numerous camp-foliowers of an eastern army, the 
computation appears moderate. Yet notwithstanding the devastation of all the sur- 
rounding districts, little ee nye was experienced, till the last days of the siege, in 
pi oviding this vast multitude with forage and provisions—a circumstance which speak s 
highly for the organization of the Turkish commissariat in this age. 








ADMIRAL THE HONOURABLE SIR ROBERT 
STOPFORD, G C.B. 

Hail to the navy of England! Hail to the wooden walls by which these 
glorious islands have been so long defended! and, uh! with a trembling reve- 
rence be it spoken, thrice hail that adorable Providence by whom we have been 
so signally favoured, and who, through countless generations, has never failed 
to raise up for us a succession of stout hearts and sinewy arms, which have 
been as it were, a wall of fire against all our enemies! Yes! we never con- 
template our insular posi.ion, guaranteed, as it has been, in its integrity 
through sucha succession of ages, by 

“ The flag that braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze,” 


without a penetrating sense of our obligations to that presiding Power by 
whom old England has been so long regarded with such a ‘‘ special grace and 
glory of protection,” while, of the mighty empires which spread around it, not 
one has been exempted from those dire convulsions by which they have been 
rocked and agitated to their base, and by which their wretched inhabitants have 
been made to experience, now the miseries of anarchy and misrule, and again 
the insolent ferocity of merciless invaders. Yes, while all around us was mu- 
tability—while unsettlement and change, in all their portentous and revolu- 
tionary varieties, characterised the condition of the continental nations—Eng- 
land, from her white cliffs, like the ark upon the deluge, looked out upon the 
surrounding turmoil and desolation ;—and felt, in the hearts of oak by whom 
her sacred shore was guarded, secure against that shock of hostility, which 
made a wreck of other states, and the ravages of which were felt in the ex- 
tremities of the world. But enough for the present. We have suffered, more 
than we intended, our thoughts to turn their lining outwards ; and we now pro- 
ceed to our necessarily very brief and imperfect notice of the life and the ser- 
vices of the gallant individual, by whom, and by whose connection with our 
glorious naval service, these remarks have been suggested. 

The subject of this memoir is the third son of James, the second Earl of 
Courtown, and first saw the light of this breathing world on the fifth of Fe- 
bruary, 1768. His debut in the navy was made in 1780, and en board the 
Prince George, which then bore the flag of Rear-Admiral Digby. Sir Richard 





Raab and Altenburg withdrew with their troops and artillery to Vienna, leav- | Keats, Sir Thomas Foley, Captain Cole, and others who afterwards obtained 
ing their fortresses tothe Ottomans ; but the brave Wolfgang Hoder. gover- | renown and distinction, were amongst the gallant officers with whom his first 


essay in arms was made ; and his late majesty, William the Fourth, was his 
companion, as midshipman, and set a noble example, we are told, to all the 

| youngsters in the ship, both of activity and obedience. The friendship thus 
| formed between the youthful middies was continued in more advanced life ; 
; and not, when he was upon the throne did the sovereign forget the companion 
| who shared his frolics and his labours, when he first entered into the service of 
his country. During the first year of his professional life, the Prince George 
succeeded in capturing a homeward-bound convoy from Martinique. In the 
following year, Gibraltar was to be relieved, then strongly besieged by the 
Spaniards, and Mr. Stopford, who had been sent on shore with a letter to Ge- 
neral Boyd, witnessed a most furious cannonade of shot and shells from the 
Spanish lines, by which the town was nearly destroyed. Having been unable 
toreturn to the ship that night, he was taken by an officer to his quarters, who 
commiserated the fatigue of the youth, and was desirous of affording him pro- 
tection and repose. But little of either was to be had, as may readily be con- 
ceived, when we tell the reader that, sothickly were the shells flying about, it 
was necessary to leave the door open, in order that, in case one fell into the 
room, escape might be easy. On the following morning he breakfasted with 
General Boyd, when, during the repast, several shells fell, and burst in the 
garden. 
In 1782, he proceeded with Admiral Digby to New York, and subsequently 
sailed with Admiral Graves, to the Chesapeake, when an attempt was made to 
relieve the army under Lord Cornwallis. ‘The Prince George then accompa- 
nied Sir Samuel Wood to the West Indies, and was present in the glorious ac- 
tion of the 12th of April, ‘having had her foremast and maintop-mast shot 
away, and thirty-eight men killed and wounded ” 

The Prince George having returned to New York, Mr. Stopford was shortly 
after removed to the Aigle, a French ship, which had been recently captured ; 
from which he was shortly after transferred to the Atalanta sloop-of-war, com- 
manded by Captain Foley, ‘ in which vessel Admiral Digby soon after appoint- 
ed him acting lieutenant.” 

Peace had now been made between Great Britain and America; and the 
Atalanta was employed in removing «nd settling the families of the distressed 
loyalists, near Annapolis, in the bay of Fundy. The Atalanta having been or- 
dered to England, Mr. Stopford, whose commission had not been confirmed, 
preferred remaining on that station, and succeeded in effecting an exchange 
with a lieutenant of the Hermione, of thirty-two guns. He here had an op- 
portunity of visiting the St. Lawrence and the isle of Cape Breton; and the 
ship suffered exceedingly from the masses of ice, through which it was difficult 
to force a passage. Having touched upon allthe settlements in that district, 
they returned to Halifax, where Commodore Sawyer having arrived to relieve 
Sir Charles Douglas, ‘ the latter hoisted his flag on board the Hermione, and 
returned to England in the autumn of 1785. 

In the August of 1789 he was appointed commander of the Ferret, by Ad- 
miral Peyton, then commander-in-chief on the Gibraltar station, when, after 
being actively employed in various parts of that station, upon the death of 
Captain O'Hara of the Ambuscade frigate, he was appointed to succeed him in 
that ship, with an acting commission, until the pleasure of the admiralty should 
begknown. ‘ But Lord Chatham justly thinking that the appointment should 
go to the senior master and commander on the station, Captain Stopford re- 
turned to the Ferret.” 

‘Soon, however, he had his reward. Having been directed by his admiral 
to observe the Spanish fleet off Cadiz, during the dispute with Spain relative 
to Nootka Sound, he was despatched to England, with directions to lay his ob- 
servations before the admiralty ; and shortly after was promoted to the rank of 
post captain, and appointed to the Fame, of seventy-four guns. In this ves- 
sel he did not long remain, having fitted her out for Admiral Cosby’s flag, and 
left her at her station in Cork, under the command of Captain Truscott. — Re- 
turning to Plymouth, he was appointed to the command of the Lowestofle, of 
thirty-two guns, and shortly after to the Aquilon, in which vessel he was order- 
ed to the Mediterranean. ; 

Our relations with France becoming precarious, and the disturbances in that 
country daily assuming a more alarming aspect, Captain Stopford proceeded 
to Toulon, having heard that several vessels were fitting out in that harbour, 
and was able very narrowly to observe what was going forward. As soon as it 
was known that he was there, the newly-constituted authorities ordered him to 
remove ; with which order he refused to comply, until he had communicated 
with the port-admiral, who told him that he could not guarantee his safety if 
he continued there much longer. Upon this hint the captain having completed 
his observations, took his leave, and returned to Gibraltar. 

His next service was a mission to the emperor of Morocco, to settle some 
misunderstanding which had occurred relative to the supplies usually furnished 
by the Barbary states ; which object he happily accomplished. 

“ Towards the end of 1792, Rear Admiral Goodall was appointed to the chief 
command at Gibraltar ; and rumours of approaching hostilities between France 
and England being very current, he called together the captains of the squad- 
ron, and submitted to them the very delicate question as to whether he would 
be justified in commencing hostilities upon these rumours alone. Upon this 
occasion Captain Stopford differed from the opinion of the majority of his bro- 
ther officers, and hesitated not to say, ‘that the making any captures under 
such circumstances would be little better than piracy, and would seriously com- 
mit the honour of the country.” In this wise and humane judgment he was, 
however, overruled, and in this quarter hostilities commenced before war could 
be said to have been declared between the two kingdoms. 

Having been honoured by selection for the duty of conveying his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex from Leghorn to England, he shortly after joined 
the fleet under Lord Howe, and was appointed to repeat signals to the division 
under Sir A. Hood. In the performance of this critical and important duty he 
was highly distinguished. But brighter distinction was at hand. 

Reader, transport yourself in thought, for a brief moment, to the scene of 
Lord Howe's glorious action on the 4th of June, 1794. Behold that noble 
vessel, torn and dismasted by the enemy, who multiply around her, pouring 
their broadsides upon her in numbers which no valour could overcome. There 
she lies a helpless prey, momently about to be seized upon by her captors; her 
gallant crew, with swelling hearts, feeling that their last effort has been made, 
and that if they cannot live with fame, the next best thing is, to die with ho- 
nour. That is the Marlborough :—she had been assailed by fearful odds, 
otherwise her assailants would have a different tale to tell. And what is it 
that interposes between her and her all but inevitable destiny? Mark well that 
gallant ship which bears into the thickest of the fight, and draws upon herself 
the murderous fire by which the helpless Marlborough had been already dis- 

















abled. That is the Aquilon—Captain Stopford is on her quarter-deck. He 
recks not of the balls which fly around him while he calmly directs his men to 
take the disabled vessel intow. It is done. Quick as lightning are his orders 


carried into effect, and the Marlborough is floated out of danger. Ay, his | 


cheek flushes, and his sailor's heart is gladdened, as he hears the cheers of 
the rescued crew, whose acclamations for their deliverer are prompted more by 
admiration of his valour, than any joy which might be caused by their own de- 
liverance from captivity or a watery grave. 

Yes, there are moments in a brave man’s life when he is richly rewarded 
for all his toil anddanger. Captain Stopford’s vessel had suffered so severely 
from the perilous service upon which he thus adventured, that he was unable 
to hoist a signal ; and he was, accordingly, obliged to proceed in person to the 
Queen Charlotte, to receive his orders from Lord Howe. The veteran gazed 
at him with a glow of benignant satisfaction: ‘‘ Young man,” said he, “ I 


have witnessed what you have done, I need not say, with approval. You have | 


been sent here to learn your duty, but I see that you already understand every 
part of it.” Such a testimony, from such a man, and at such a time, could 
not fail to produce a deep impression upon the youthful officer, whose subse- 
‘quent conduct proved that the opinion thus pronounced respecting him was not 
erroneous. ’ 

Having been employed in the service of bringing the Princess Caroline to 
England, which service was rendered peculiarly difficult by the great body of 
ice caused by the severity of the winter, the Phaton was placed under the 

command of Admiral Cornwallis, and sailed with him off the French coast. 
Captain Stopford here had an opportunity of distinguishing himself in a manner 
that elicited the marked approbation of his superiors :— f 

“On the 16th June, the Phezton being the look-out frigate ahead, Captain 
Stopford discovered an enemy’s squadron of great superiority, which was in- 
stantly communicated to the admiral. On the following morning, shortly be- 
fore the enemy began to fire, Captain Stopford sent a boat on board the Royal 
Sovereign, and received a note from the admiral, directing him, as soon as the 
firing commenced, to make sail ahead, and make the old signal for a fleet ; viz. 
letting fly the top-gallant-sheets and firing guns. Having continued ahead in 
the execution of this order, until the afternoen, he then stood towards the ad- 
miral, and passing under the stern, gave him three cheers, which were returned 
by the crew of the Royal Sovereign, all of which, from the calmness of the 
weather and cessation of firing, must have been seen and heard by the nearest 
French ships, which soon after shortened sail and dropped astern. On the re- 
turn of the squadron to Plymouth, the admiral expressed in high terms his 
warm approbation of Captain Stopford'’s conduct during the whole cruise, say- 
ing that the Phaston had done the duty of three frigates.” 

We cannot pursue the gallant admiral through all the various minor duties 
which he was called upon to perform. He captured various French vessels, 
and was useful, on various occasions, to our merchant vessels, by protecting 
them against the enemy ; and when he joined the fleet under Lord Bridport, at 
Spithead, he had the mortification of finding it in a state of mutiny, while, 
greatly to his honour, and that of his officers, ‘‘the crew of the Phaeton never 
manifested the least symptoms of disaffection.” 

At the termination of the mutiny, he proceeded with Lord Bridport off 
Ushant, and, having been occasionally detached by the admiral with a squad- 
ron of frigates, to cruise along the coast of France, ‘* he captured thirteen pri- 
vateers, re-captured the Flora and Daphne, formerly British ships of war, be- 
sides numerous merchant vessels, and destroyed several French coasting con- 
voys. Inthe latter end of 1798, he was attached to the squadron under Ad- 
miral Colpoys, and, after acruise of fourteen weeks, between Ushant and 
Saintes, first conveyed to the admiral the account of the sailing of the French 
fleet which went to Ireland.” 

In 1799, he was appointed to the Excellent, in which he performed good ser- 
vice upon the coast of France, having, by means of his boats, captured or de- 
stroyed several vessels of the enemy. 

He proceeded from thence to Martinique, where he came under the orders of 
Admiral Totty. Being subsequently at sea, and hearing of the mutiny of one 
of the black regiments at Dominique, he was able to assist materially, both by 
his counsel and his personal services, in reducing them to obedience. Upon 
his return, he found that his commanding officer had returned to England, 
having left orders that he should assume the broad pendant, and take the chief 
command upon that station. The peace of Amiens had now been ratified, in 
virtue of which he delivered up Martinique to the French authorities, and Sari- 
nam to those of Holland; and his health having suffered considerably from 
his long career of active service, he applied for leave to return to England, and 
was, accordingly, in the beginning of 1803, relieved from his command by Sir 
Samuel Hood. 

But short was the repose which he was permitted to enjoy. Upon his arri- 
val in England he found preparations making for the re-commencement of the 
war, and after a brief interval of three months, he was appoioted to the Spencer, 
of seventy-four guns, in which, after he had joined the channel fleet, he was 
detached off Ferrol, under Sir Edward Pellew. 

He accompanied Nelson in his anxious pursuit of the enemy, but, his men 
having become scorbutic for want of fresh provisions, he was ordered to Gib- 
raltar for a supply, and was on his way to rejoin Lord Nelson, when a strong 
westerly wind retarding his passage through the straits, he was prevented tak- 
ing his part in the glorious battle of Trafalgar. A calamity this, as it was felt 
by all his little squadron, for which there could be no compensation. An occa- 
sion, however, soon occurred,upon which he was creditably distinguished. The 
following is from the “ Naval Biography.” 

“Captain Stopford remained off Cadiz till the end of November, when he 
accompanied Sir John Duckworth to the West Indies; and in February fol- 
lowing his ardent spirit was in some degree compensated for the disappointment 
experienced in not sharing in the victory of Trafalgar, by his taking a leading 
part in the action off Saint Domingo. From the angular manner in which the 
squadron met the enemy, it fell to the lot of the Spenser to receive the firs! 
broadside of the Imperial (a three-decker, and bearing the French admiral’s 
flag,) which killed eight men, besides wounding several others, and doing con- 
sides:ble damage tothe masts, sails, and rigging. The Spencer then opened 
her fire, and Captain Stopford soon afterwards observing a large French ship 
bearing down, intending to pass close under the Spencer's stern, he got upon 
a parallel line with this new opponent, to avoid being raked, and kept continu- 
ally engaging her till she struck. The Canopus and one or two other ships, in 
passing, likewise fired into her and did her considerable damage. She proved 
to be the Alexandre, of eighty guns. Captain Stopford, however, did not stop 
to take possession of her,but seeing the Atlas warmly engaged with a seventy- 
four-gun ship, which was endeavouring to get away, he immediately made sail 
to intercept her ; and having reached quite close to her bow, poured into her 
the whole of his broadside. The enemy instantly ceased firing,altered her course, 
and ran ashore, where she was afterwards burnt. In this action the Spenser 
had eighteen men killed and fifty wounded: amongst the latter was Captain 
Stopford, who proceeded with the prizes to Jamaica,and afterwards sailed with 
them for England, under the command of Admiral Louis; but meeting with a 
great deal of severe weather, the whole were separated: they, however, fortu- 
nately arrived safe, with the exception of the Brave, of seventy-four guns, 
which foundered at sea; but the crew were providentially saved by the Done- 
gal, Captain Malcolm.” 

He was now returned to parliament for the borough of Ipswich, and after a 
tedious voyage to the Cape, where he gave up his command to Admiral 
Murray, arrived at Spithead in June, 1806, and was appointed colonel of 
marines. 

He then joined the fleet under Admiral Gambier, which was destined to act 
against Copenhagen. In 1808 he joined the channel fleet under Lord Gard- 
ner, when he was advanced to the rank of rear-admiral of the blue, and was 
employed in blockading the ports of Ferrol and Rochefort. While engaged in 
this service, it was notified to him by signal that the enemy’s fleet was in sight. 

Although having with him but three sail of the line, he immediately gave them 
chase. Finding, however, that their force consisted of ten sail, he gave over 
the pursuit ; but soon after, three other ships making their appearance, the 
pursuit was renewed, until the French vessels took refuge under the batteries 
of the Sable d’Alonne. Immediately preparations were msde for their de- 
struction; but six line-of-battle ships bearing down to protect them, the at- 
tack was deferred. The enemy, however, seeing their comrades safe, as they 
thought, slackened sail; and immediately Admiral Stopford ordered Cap- 
tain Hotham, in the Defence, “to lead in and commence the attack, which 
he most gallantly performed, and soon silenced the fire of one frigate. The 
other ships of the squadron opened their fire on the remaining three frigates 
and batteries, which was kept up with great spirit, until the ebbing of the 
tide obliged them to haul off ; at which time the enemy's ships were on their 
beam ends, and were so much damaged as to be incapable of again proceeding 
to sea.” 

His next service was at Basque Roads, where it was determined to destroy 
the enemy’s ships by means of fire-vessels ; a duty in which he took a subordi- 
nate part, as Lord Gambier had the supreme command, and the cunduct of the 


fire-vessels was, by a special order of the lords of the admiralty, entrusted to | 


Lord Cochrane. In the following year, he was appointed commander-in-chief 
at the Cape of Good Hope, with directions to assume the command of the naval 
part of an expedition directed against the Isle of France. Upon his arrival 

e found that that expedition had already sailed, and happily accomplished its 
object. 

_He was not long, however, upon this station before he had another opportu- 
nity of rendering his country valuable services. Having learned that an expe- 
dition was preparing against the island of Java, he resolved, (although in so 
doing he knew that he was transgressing the limits of his command,) to em- 



















| the ht out to co-operate in the reduction of the 
| Isle of France, to aid in the accomplishment of that object. This he accord- 
_ingty did, and was gratified by finding that his conduct was approved of, and 
that not only were the admiralty satisfied with the course which he pursued, 
but that he received the thanks of both houses of parliament for the valuable 
assistance he had given in placing Java under the dominion of the British 
/crown. In 1815, he was made a knight commander of the Bath, and in 1825, 
| an admiral of the blue. * 
| In 1827, Sir Robert Stopford was appointed Port Admiral, at Portsmouth, 
during which command his early connexion with his late Majesty, William the 
Fourth, then Lord High Admiral, was more immediately renewed. In 1830, 
he retired from his command ; in the following year was nominated Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath; and in 1834 was appointed rear admiral of the 
| United Kingdom. Le 
In 1837, it being considered desirable that the British admiral in the Me- 
diterranean should be one of the highest rank in the service, Sir Robert was 
| appointed to this command, and hoisted his flag, red at the main, for this 
| purpose, early in the spring, and sailed from Portsmouth in the Princess 
| Charlotte, on the 2nd of July. At Gibraltar he received intelligence of the 
| cholera prevailing at Malta, and in consequence proceeded to Port Mahon, 
jin the island of Minorca, where he met Vice-Admiral Sir Josias Rowley, his 
| predecessor in the Mediterranean station, and relieved him in the duties of the 
| command. 
| From Minorca the admiral proceeded to the coasts of Spain and Italy, where 
| the state of affairs required his attention. Hearing thatthe cholera had disap- 
peared from Malta, and that the ships might go there with safety, he repaired 
to Salamis Bay, to communicate with the British minister at Athens, after 
which he returned to Malta for the winter months. In May, 1838, the admiral 
visited Naples, on his way to Toulon, where the coronation of our gracious 
sovereign, Queen Victoria, (which took place in London on the 28th of June,) 
was celebrated by the French authorities and the British fleet, with every de- 
monstration of respect and cordiality. After visiting Port Mahon, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, he proceeded to the Levant,where he was joined by the Turkish squad- 
ron, which remained with our fleet during the rest of the summer, the admiral 
having received instructions from the government to prevent any collision be- 
tween the Turkish and Egyptian fleets. The following year Sir Robert visited 
Palermo, before he again repaired to the Levant, where he was joined by the 
French squadron, under the command of Admiral Lalande, and the two fleets 
continued together for the protection of the Ottoman empire, the Turkish fleet 
having been given up to the Viceroy of Egypt through the treason of the Capi- 
tan Pasha. In the course of the summer, the admiral went to Constantinople, 
where he communicated personally with the British ambassador, Viscount Pon- 
sonby, and had an audience with the young Sultan. The combined fleets re- 
| mained through the winter in Vourla and Smyrna Bays, and in February, 1840 
| Rear-Admiral Sir John Louis took the temporary command of our ships, and 
Sir Robert returned to Malta for a short period of rest. In the spring of this 
year, after sending a part of the squadron to Naples, he repaired thither in the 
Princess Charlotte, in consequence of a disagreement between the govern- 
ments of England and Naples, on the sulphur question ;—which, however, was 
very soon amicably settled, by the appearance in the bay of a few British men- 
of-war;—and Sir Robert speedily returned to Malta on his way again to the 
Levant, where he was this year joined by the Austrian squadron, under Admi- 
ral Bandiera,—the French fleet being at Smyrna, in strong force, and the pre- 
sent state of politics rendering it doubtful what part they would take in the eas- 
tern question. 

On the Ist of August the admiral received orders from government to put 
in force the treaty of the 15th of July, 1839; which he lost no time in effect- 
ing. From Mytilene, after making the necessary arrangements with Admiral 
Walker for the disposition of the Turkish land and sea forces which were to 
co-operate with him, he went to Alexandria, where he had an interview with 
Mehemet Ahi, but the latter continuing firm in his refusal of submission to the 
terms proposed by the Porte, the admiral returned to the coast of Syria, where 
hostilities were commenced against the Egyptian power by the English, Aus- 
trian, and Turkish forces ; the former having been joined by a small body of 
sappers and miners, under the command of Colonel Sir Charles Felix Smith, all 
placed under the direction of the admiral commander-in-chief ; and the opera- 
tions were carried on successfully along the coast of Syria, concluding with the 
reduction of the fort of St. Jean d’Acre, in the short space of three hours,on the 
3rd of November, 1840. 

The fleet, after sustaining heavy gales on the coast of Syria, repaired to 
Marmorice Bay, to recruit, and after seeing the Turkish fleet restored to its 
rightful sovereign, and so far on its way to Constantinople, Sir Robert returned 
to Malta, in February, 1841, where he remained till May, and then visited the 
island of Corfu, where he received permission to return to England. Leaving 
the command with Vice-Admiral Sir John Ommanney, he left Malta in the 
Princess Charlotte, on the 19th of June, and arrived in England the 18th of 
July. For his services during the arduous campaign on the coast of Syria, Sir 
| Robert again received the thanks of both houses of the British parliament, and 
| from the Austrian, Russian, Prussian, and Turkish sovereigns, high military 

orders of distinction. Sir Robert,having been appointed to the vacant Govern- 
| ment of Greenwich Hospital, repaired thither and assumed the duties of that 
| office, where may he long live to enjoy the rich reward of a life of honourable 
exertion. 
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PASSAGES IN THE CAREER OF EL EMPECINADO. 
PART III. 
THE BETRAYAL. 


The obstinate persecution of the Empecinado by the French, afforded that 





dulge in a forenoon nap, when a shrill voice from the further end of the Stree 
called the attention of both the sleepy and the thirsty. ; 

‘‘ Barquillos ! Barquillos! Quien quiere barquillos !” 

+ The person who uttered this cry, common enough in the Spanish towns, was 
@ woman who carried, suspended from her arm by a broad leathern strap, a tin- 
box nearly three feet in height, serving as a receptacle for a quantity of the 
thin wafer-like cakes called barguillos, and having a sort of dialplate painted 
on its circular top. 

“ Vamos, senores ; a provar la suerte Try your luck, sirs,” said the wan- 
dering cake-merchant, setting down her moveable warehouse, and giving a vi- 
gorous spin to the brass neal poised in the centre of the dial. 

The Barguillera was a strapping wench of some five-and-twenty years of 
age apparently, whose lower person acquired additional amplitude from a mul- 
tiplicity of coloured. woollen petticoats, while a tight boddice of coarse black 
stuff encased her broad shoulders and well-defined bust. Hor hair, instead of 
hanging in a plait down the back, was tucked up, probably to protect it from 
the dust of the roads, under a straw hat, whose wide leaf had, however, been 
insufficient to keep the sun from her face, which was tanned almost a mahogan 
colour. Her features were regular, although somewhat large and coarse, and 
when she pushed her sombrero a little back upon her head, and cast her great 
black eyes around with an assured and smiling glance, she exhibited quite suffi- 
cient charms to secure the attention and admiration of the soldiers. Takin 
up her station at the stable-door, she repeated her cry of “ Barquillos,” ant 
the light-hearted Frenchmen, crowding around in high glee at having found 
the means of killing a few minutes, began twirling the needle, at a rate 
that bid fair to empty the tin box and fill the barquillera’s pocket with copper 
coins. 

The cakes having all disappeared, some wine was sent for, of which the dar- 
quillera partook, joining in the conversation of the soldiers, and replying with 
much readiness, and in a mixture of Spanish and bad French to their rude jokes 
and witticisms. After half an hour spent in this way, she took up her box and 
prepared to depart. 

“* Adios, senors, y muchas gracias,” said she, turning round when a few 
ee 3 from the dragoons, and laughing so as to display a row of brilliant white 
teeth. 

The soldiers were already moving off in various directions, some to their 
quarters and others to the wine-shop ; but one of them, either inclined for a 
stroll, or seduced by the good looks of the barquillera, lounged down the street 
in her company. ‘They soon reached the extremity of the town on the side 
looking towards the mountains ; but the dragoon, amused by the lively chatter 
of his companion, paid little attention to the direction she was taking, and was 
nearly half a-mile from the last houses, when he remembered that it might be 
unsafe to proceed much forther, at a time and in a country where the plough- 
man and vine-dresser pursued their labours with a gun lying in the furrow be- 
side them, ready forashot at any straggling Frenchman. Before turning 
back, however, he threw an arm round the barquillera’s waist, and made an at- 
tempt to kiss her. She held him off for an instant, and looked behind her as 
though to see if any one were following them along the road. Not a creature 
was in sight, and she no longer opposed the young Frenchman's embrace. But 
as his lips touched her cheek, a piercing cry burst from them, and the dragoon 
fell backwards, a dead man. The barquillera remained standing in the middle 
of the path, curiously inspecting a long glittering knife she held in her hand. 
There was a small stain of blood within an inch of the haft, which she carefully 
wiped off, and then buckling the sabre of the dead soldier round her own waist, 
she plunged into a thicket that bordered the road. 

On the same morning on which this incident occurred, the Empecinado was 
walking up and down in front of the Benedictine monastery, in company with 
one of the monks. His charger and those of his troop were there, saddled and 
bridled in readiness for a march, and the guerillas stood about in groups, fully 
equipped, and apparently only waiting the order to mount and away. Presently 
a horse was pushed full speed up the steep rocky path leading to the monastery, 
and a lad of eighteen in his shirt sleeves, and with a woman's straw hat upon 
his head, but armed with a sabre, flung himself off. 

** What news, Pedrillo!” asked Diez. ‘* Have you been into the t own !” 
‘*T have so, Senor,” replied the youth, ‘and might have stopped there all 
day, before these muddle-headed gavachos would have found out my disguise. 
Besides, they believe you to be far enovgh off—in Arragon at the nearest. [ 
have spoken with several of them, and they are entirely off their guard. One 
fellow, indeed, was kind enough to accompany me out of the town, but I doubt 
if he will find his way into it again.” 

** And why not !”’ enquired Diez. 

The peasant made no reply by words, but slightly touched the haft of a knife 
sticking in his girdle. 

‘*Mount !” shouted the Empecinado, and his men sprang into their saddles. 
The unsuspicious Frenchmen were dispersed about the streets, and had left 
only half a dozen men on guard in their stable, when the Empecinado and his 





band charged at headlong speed into Covarrubias. Proceeding straight to the 
barracks, the guard was overpowered and disarmed without a shot being fired, 
and the guerillas began hunting down the remaining dragoons, who fled m every 
direction, some secreting themselves in the houses, and others even leaving the 
town and seeking concealment in the vineyards. But none of them escaped, 
for many of the town’s people and peasants joined in the chase, and showed 
themselves even more merciless than the guerillas, knowing, that if they left 
one man alive to relate the share they had taken in the affair, their necks would 
not be worth an hour’s purchase on the return of the French division. About 
fifty horses, and a large number of mules belonging to the commissariat, felt 
into the hands of the Empecinado, who immediately sent them off to the mo- 
nastery in charge of the greater part of his men, in order that they might be 
placed for security in the vast caverns existing in the mountains of Arlanza— 





chief numerous opportunities to display his natural talent for guerilla warfare 
—a talent he possessed in common with many of his countrymen, but in a su- 
pereminent degree. With a handful of men, aided by the nature of the coun- 
try, and a perfect knowledge of localities, he not only managed to elude the 
pursuit of forces more than fifty times as numerous as his own, but also found 
means to harass and annoy the enemy, much in the same way that, on a sultry 
| July day, one may sometimes see a horse tortured and driven nearly frantic by 
the active and persevering attacks of a solitary fly. 

Encouraged by the too sanguine reports of some of his spies, to believe that 
the French were beginning to relax their vigilance, the Empecinado, after re- 
maining some time in the mountains, ventured back to the plains of the Duero ; 
but soon found it would be impossible to continue there, so numerous were the 
detachments of hostile cavalry that patrolled the country. In retiring towards 
the Sierras of Burgos, the guerillas were compelled to cross the Duero at the 
ford of the Puente Caido, or Fallen Bridge, which is within sight of Aranda. 
The garrison of that town having caught a view of the Empecinado and his 
band, a regiment of dragoons were sent out, which chased them as far as the 
town of Coruna del Conde,* but there dropped the pursuit, while the Spaniards 
took refuge in the Sierra of Arlanza, and fixed their headquarters at a Bene- 
dictine monastery, situated in the ver wildest and most savage part of those 
mountains. Hence emissaries were dispatched in every direction, who soon 
returned with news that the French were determined to surround the Sierra on 
all sides, and not to raise the blockade till the Empecinado had fallen into their 
hands. Upon receiving this intelligence, and after some consultation between 
the Empeeinado and Fuentes, the partida was divided into four detachments of 
twenty-five men each. ‘The same night, Fuentes, at the head of one of these 
parties, left the mountain, and, passing through the French lines, made a forced 
march in a southerly direction, following the course of the Duero ; Sardina and 
El Manco, subordinate officers of the Empecinado, with other two detachments, 
took the direction of Arragon, but by different roads; while Diez himself re- 
mained in the Sierra with the last twenty-five men. 

A week passed away, during which time the French, having posted troops 
round the mountain in which they conceived the guerillas to be lurking, waited 
patiently till hunger or an attempt to break through the lines should place their 
troublesome enemy in their power. On the seventh day, however, news came 
to the general commanding, that on the road to Arragon a party of troops es- 
corting a quantity of clothing, and some sick and wounded, had been attacked 
by the band of the Empecinado. A few hours later, and while the French 
were yet chafing with fury at the escape of the Guerilla whom they had made 
so sure of capturing, another messenger arrived, and reported that a courier 
had been surprised and taken, and his escort of twenty dragoons cut to pieces, 
| at the village of Magaz, on the Valladolid road, also by the Empecinado. 
| Heartily cursing their ubiquitous enemy, the French commanders marched with 
| all their forces to the provinces of Valladolid and Siguenza, leaving forty 
troopers with the depot at the headquarters in the town of Covarrubias, which 
issituated at the foot of the Sierra of Arlanza, and little more than half a 
league from the Benedictine monastery where the Empecinado had all the 
while remained. 

It was on the second morning after the French troops had marched from Co- 
varrubias, that eight or ten of the dragoons remaining there in garrison, were 
| lounging about in front of the large stable where they were quartered, grumb- 











| ling at the routine of duty that had consigned them to the dulness of the depot, 
while their comrades were riding over the country, and perhaps engaged with 
the enemy. After having sufficiently lamented their hard fate in being left to 
ennuyer themselves in an insignificant Castilian town, and after having discuss- 
| ed, without coming to any satisfactory conclusion, the means by which the Em- 
pecinado had slipped through their fingers, some of the idlers were making a 
move in the direction of a neighbouring tavern, and others, stretching them- 
selves on the straw inside the open door of the stable, seemed disposed to in- 





( * The Cluma of the ancient Romans, and birthplace of the Emperor Galva. 


caverns that date from the time of the Moors, and which the famous Count of 
Castile, Don Fernan Gonzalez, used as magazines for his warlike stores and 
munitions 

The horses and mules had been gone some time, when the Empecinado 
heard from the alealde, what he had not been previously aware of, that every 
day ten dragoons belonging to the garrison of Lerma were sent to patrol the 
road between that town and Covarrubias, which latter place they reached at 
three in the afternoon, and after a short delay, returned to the garrison. The 
Empecinado immediately formed the project of waylaying and attacking this 
patrol, although he had only six men with him, and there was no time to send 
up tothe mountain for more. He set off in the direction of Lerma, and halt- 
ing at the village of Torduelles, enquired if the French had yet been seen. 
Being answered that they had not, but were momentarily expected, he placed 
his men in ambush behind a dead wall in a field, which was level with the road, 
and merely separated from it by a small ditch. After waiting a few minutes, 
the jingling, clattering noise of cavalry on the march was heard, and as the 
leading files passed the end of the wall where the Empecinado was stationed, 
he gave the word to charge, and with his favourite war-cry of ‘‘ Viva la Inde- 

endencia,” cleared the ditch, and fell like a thunderbolt on the French patrol. 
The surprise and suddenness of the attack compensated for the difference of 
numbers, and only two of the dragoons escaped. These two men, on reach- 
ing Lerma, made a somewhat exaggerated report of the force by which they 
had been attacked ; and the officer commanding there, exasperated beyond 
measure at being thus harassed by a guerilla, turned out the greater part of 
the garrison, and at daybreak the next morning arrived at Covarrubias, where 
he received the further intelligence of the surprise of that place on the previous 
day. 

The rapid movements of the Empecinado, and the division he had made of 
his band into four parties, completely puzzled the French, who one moment 
heard of his being thirty or forty leagues off, and the next found him, falling 
upon their own outposts ; so that by this time they began to think there must 
be three or four Empecinados, instead of one, and with far larger forces than 
they had hitherto suspected, or than he actually had. It was determined to 
make an effort to get rid at least of the band which was in the sierra of Ar- 
lanza. Couriers were sent to order down fresh troops from Soria, La Rioja, 
Vitoria, and other places ; and the pursuit recommenced with so much vigour 
and such overwhelming numbers, that the Empecinado found it would be im- 
possible to keep concealed even with the small force that accompanied him. He 
sent off twenty men, therefore, by parties of three and four, with orders to 
make the best of their way to the province of Palencia, where Mariano Fuentes 
then was. He himself, with five men, remained at the village of Ontorio del 
Pinar to observe the movements of the enemy. 

But it seemed to be ordained, that that sex which an eastern monarch assert- 
ed to be the direct or indirect cause of all the mischief and bloodshed occur- 
ring in the world, should be the means of getting Diez into scrapes and diffi- 
culties, the least of which would have been fatal to a less daring and fortunate 
man. Had he been contented to remain quiet in Ontorio del Pinar, he _ 
have eluded all the researches of his enemies; for he had always timely infor- 
mation through the peasantry of the approach of any party of French troops. 
| It chanced, however, that in the Burgo de Osma there lived a canon who was 
| a native of the same place as the Empecinado, and this canon had a handsome 
| niece with whom Diez had formerly been intimate. As ill lack would have it, 
| one fine afternoon the Empecinado took a fancy to visit this damsel and her 
‘uncle. The Burgo de Osma at that time had no regular garrison, but the 
| country was so covered with French troops, that scarcely a day went by with- 
| out some detachment or piquet passing through the town. Besides this, the 

Corregidor and other Spanish authorities at the above-named place, who had 
| been appointed by the invaders and were what was called Afrancesados, er 
favourable to the French, had received repeated orders to be on the look-out 
for the Empecinado, and to take him dead or alive, should he come within thei 
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reach. The risk, therefore, was great ; but nevertheless the Empecinado, no- 


thing daunted, almost as soon as the idea entered his head, got upon his horse, | men that had been left to guard it, and returned to Esteban's side. 


and, leaving the five men at Ontorio, set off on this hazardous expedition. 

It was about an hour after sunset that a horseman, well r 
but dressed in peasant’s clothes, and having much the appearance of a contra- 
bandista, entcred the ancient town of the Burgo de Osma. As he passed un- 
der a heavy old-fashioned archway which formed the entrance to one of the 
streets, a dark figure that was crouched down in an angle of the wall accosted 
him, asking alms. 

“ Una limosna, Senor, por el amor de Dios.” The horseman threw some 
small coins to the beggar, and in so doing turned his face towards him. 

“ Santa Virgen! El Empecinado !” exclaimed the mendicant, rising from 
his half recumbent posture and stepping up to the guerilla, who at once recog- 
nised a deformed object that for many years had haunted the church door of 
Castrillo, where he went by the name of Nicolas el Coco, or the lame Nicolas. 
Having become suspected of some petty thefts, he left Castrillo, and had since 
wandered over the country, living as best he might at the expense of the cha- 
ritably disposed. Not over pleased at this meeting, but at the same time un- 
suspicious of betrayal, the Empecinado placed a piece of gold in the hand of 
the beggarman. . 

« Not a word of my being here, Nicolas,” said he, “and when alms are 
scanty or hunger pinches, you shall not lack a bite and a sup at the bivouac fire 
of the Empecinado.” 

The mendicant gazed after Diez as he rode away. ; 

“The same as ever,” muttered he tohimself. ‘‘ An open hand and a kind 
word Martin Diez always had for the poor man, and many’s the realito he has 
given me when he was only known as the best vinedresser and keenest woods- 
man in the province of Valladolid. Times have changed with him now, and 

old seems as plenty in his pouch as quartos were formerly. And well may it 
be so after all he has taken from the French. Ay de mi! Nicolas, ‘twill be long 
ere thy crippled carcass may share in the capture of such eeeny plunder. 
And yet there is a way,” continued he, in an altered tone and as though a sud- 
den hought had flashed across him. ‘ But ’twere foul treason, with his gold, 
yet warm in my hand. Yet the sum ” And muttering’broken sentences 
to himself, he hobbled slowly down the street. ‘s 

Various persons, who had occasion in the course of that evening to visit the 
corregidor of the Burgo de Osma, observed what at first appeared to be a mis- 
shapen mass of rags propped up — the wall near the magistrate’s door. 
On looking closer they recognised Nicolas el Coco, and more than one threw 
him alms, and advised him to seek some better place to pass the night. But 
the advice was unheeded, and the money left upon the pavement. At length, 
and as the town clocks were striking eleven, the beggarman started up, crawl- 
ed as fast as his distorted limbs would allow him to the corregidor’s door, 
and knocked hastily and loudly. The whole movement was that of aman who 
had worked himself up to the commission of an act of which he felt ashamed, 
and was fearful of leaving undone if it were delayed amoment longer. The 
servant, who, through a small grated wicket in the centre of the door, recon- 
noitered the applicant for admittance at that late hour, started back on finding 
his face within an inch or two of the hideous countenance and small red 
eyes of the deformed wretch. Recovering from his alarm, however, a few 
words were exchanged between him and Nicolas, which ended in the admission 

of the latter. 

Meanwhile the Empecinado had been joyfully welcomed by the worthy ca- 
non and his fair niece, although they did not fail to reproach him with foolhard- 

iness in having thus placed his head in the lion’s jaws. Diez made light 
of their apprehensions, and having by his gayety and confidence at last suc- 
ceeded in dissipating them, declared his intention of passing the next day 
in their society, and leaving the town as he had entered it, in the dusk of the 
evening. 

Owing perhaps to the unwonted softness of the bed which the hospitable 
canon had prepared for his guest, and which was somewhat different from the 
rough and hard couches he had of late been accustomed to, the Empecinado’s 

sleep was that night deeper and sounder than usual. Thus it was that he who 
at the bivouac, or stretched on a paillasse in a peasant’s cottage, was used to 
start from his slumbers at the jingle of a spur or click of a musket-lock, heard 
not the blows that, an hour after midnight, were struck onthe door of the ca- 
non’s house. The canon himself, more vigilant than his guest, looked out of 
an upper window, and seeing a group of persons assembled in front of his 
dwelling, although, from the darkness of the night, he could not distinguish 
who they were, suspected some danger to the Empecinado, and hastily slip- 
ping on part of his dress, hurried to arouse him. Unluckily, however, a ser- 
vant, who had not yet retired to rest, had also heard the knocking, and going to 
the door, inquired who was there. 

‘* Gente de paz,’ was the answer, and the man recognising the voice of the 
corregidor of the town immediately withdrew bars and bolts, and gave entrance 











ted and-armed, | information.” 





And making his way to the door, he exchanged a few words with one of the | themselves, while they discussed the all-absorbing topic of the day, the trial of 
the Empecinado, and its probable, or rather certain result. As glass after 
‘‘ He knows not whom they are arresting, but Nicolas the beggar gave the | glass was emptied of the oily Xeres wine, the lawyer rehearsed his speech, the 
jailer found guilty, and passed sentence, until, step by step, and before the bot- 


Nicolas!” exclaimed the butcher, ‘‘has that crippled cur turned informer ! | tle was out, the Empecinado had, in imagination, and somewhat prematurely, 


Nay, then, let him keep clear of me. This very morning! gave him an alms 
and a bone, but, by the tail of St. Anthony’s pig, a cudgel shall be his welcome 
when he next crosses my threshold.” 
‘Where is the hound ?” cried another; ‘ ’tis but a moment since I saw his 
ill-omened visage in the crowd.” 
Before any search could be instituted for the mendicant, the house door 
was thrown wide open, and the magistrates issued forth, preceding the 
Empecinado, handcuffed, but preserving his usual ap Am gait and stern 
enqyetngerenenanes, amidst the fixed bayonets of his guards. 

“The Empecinado !” exclaimed Esteban the butcher, to whom Diez was 
personally known. 
A sorrowful groan ran through the crowd on learning the name of the priso- 
ner, and the corregidor, apprehensive of a rescue, quickened his step, and or- 
dered the escort to close well up. The force he could command, however, 
would probabiy have been totally inadequate to enable him to preserve his 
prize, had not the large number of French troops quartered within a few hours 
march of the Burgo de Osma, operated as a more effectual check on the po- 
pulace. 
“The Empecinado !”” repeated Esteban, in the tone of a man stunned and 
stupefied. ‘Ha !” roared he, and giving a bound that carried him across the 
street, and upset one or two of the bystanders, ne grasped by the throat a fi- 
gure that was endeavouring to steal away and follow the corregidor and his myr- 
midons. 
“Help! murder!” shrieked the man, as well as his compressed windpipe 
would allow. ‘Help! Senor Corregidor !” 
“Silence, traitor!” vociferated the butcher, and dashed his captive to the 
ground. 
Two or three lanterns were brought to the spot, and their light fell on the hi- 
deous face of the mendicant, now pallid and quivering with deadly terror. 
‘* You betrayed the Empecinado,” said Esteban, placing his heavy foot upon 
the breast of the prostrate wretch. 
_ “No! Senor, no!” cried the beggar, ‘' ’tis false ; I told no one of his com- 
ing.” 
** You betrayed the Empecinado,” repeated the butcher in an unaltered tone, 
but pressing hard upon the chest of his victim. 

“Mercy! Senor,” shrieked the unhappy Nicolas, “I betrayed him not, I 
knew not he was here.” 
“The butcher's brow contracted, and he threw the whole weight of his body 
upon the foot which held down the beggar. 

** Liar !" he exclaimed ; and a third time he repeated, “ You betrayed the 
Empecinado.”’ 

The blood gushed from the mouth of the traitor. 

‘** Perdon! perdon!’’ he gurgled in a quenched and broken voice. “ Es 
verdad ! ’tis true !” 

‘“* Who hasa rope !”’ cried Esteban. Two or three were produced. 


been condemned, placed in capilla, confessed, and led out to execution. Just 
as the lawyer was conjecturing how he would look with the rope round his neck, 
some one tapped at the door. 

“* Adelante !” cried the jailer, and Cambea made his appearance. 

“* Senor Alcayde,” said he, ‘“‘ the corregidor is at the prison-gate, and desires 
to speak with you.” 

Putting on one side the bottle and glasses, the jailer hurried to receive the: 
chief magistrate of the town, but as he passed through the door behind which 
the Empecinado was concealed, the latter made a sort of buck leap, with his 
fetters upon his feet, and grappled him like a tiger, seizing him by the hair with 
his left hand, and with his right clutching his throat so yearly as to strangle 
him. At the same time Cambea threw himself upon the , som whose head 
he muffled in his own cloak, and then, taking him up in his arms, carried him 
bodily to the Empecinado’s cell, and there locked him in. Then returning to 
the assistance of Diez, the tied the jailer’s hands, and, putting a gag in his 
mouth, placed him also in the dungeon. The next thing to be done was to rid 
the Empecinado of his manacles, which was soon accomplished by means of ri- 
veting tools found in the jailer’s room. 

But they had as yet only surmounted a part of their difficulties, and much re- 
mained to be done before they could consider themselves in safety. It is true, 
they had the keys and could unlock the door and walk out of the prison, but 
the streets were swarming with French soldiers, through whom they would 
have torun the gauntlet before getting out cf the town. To do this with less 
chance of detection, they returned to the dungeon, and, taking the clothes off 
its present inmates, put them on themselves. Cambea took possession of the 
lawyer's three-cornered hat, and Diez of that of the alcayde, and then arrang- 
ing their cloaks in such a manner as to conceal the greater part of their faces, 
they walked out of the principal gate of the prison, carefully shutting it after 
them, and passing unsuspected through the French soldiers on guard. Fortu- 
nately, as it was the hour of high mass, all the town’s-people were in the church, 
and the French took no notice of the two fugitives as they walked through the 
streets with grave and deliberate pace, studiously avoiding any appearance of 
haste, lest it might lead to detection. 

In this manner they had nearly got out of the town, when they perceived an 
orderly dragoon holding two horses, saddled and bridled, at the door of a house, 
apparently waiting for some officer of rank who was about to take aride. The 
Empecinado had found in a pocket of his borrowed garments a box, full of that 
excessively fine and pungent snuff, called in Spain the encarnado de los frayles. 
Emptying the contents into his hand, he walked up to the soldier, and asked 
to be directed to the quarters of the general commanding. While the man 
was answering him, Diez threw the snuff in his face and eyes, and, opening 
his cloak, gave him a buffet that stretched him, stunned and blinded, upon the 
ground. Then, seizing his drawn sword, he sprang upon the officer’s horse, 
and Cambea mounting that of the dragoon, they succeeded in passing the town- 
gate unchallenged. 





The first sight that on the following morning greeted the eyes of the corregi- 
dor of the Burgo de Osma, was the dead body of Nicolas hanging by the neck 
from a tree opposite his windows. A paper pinned upon his breast was stained 
by the blood that had flowed from his mouth, but not sufficiently so to prevent 
the magistrate from reading the following words, 


“ Los Vendedores del Empecinado, 
Numero Una, 
Venganza !"’* 
The corregidor could not repress a shudder as he turned from the window, and 
thought who might chance to be Numero Dos. 

This daring and significant demonstration, whose authors it was impossible 
to discover, owing to the fidelity with which the secret was kept, alarmed the 
authorities, and their first care was to send off to the village of San Esteban de 
Gormaz, where the nearest French detachment, consisting of three hundred 
infantry was quartered, in order to obtain a sufficient guard for the important 
prisoner that had been made. These troops immediately marched to the Bur- 
go de Osma ; and as the intelligence of the Empecinado’s capture spread, oth- 
er parties, both of infantry and cavalry, kept pouring in, until ina very short 
time vearly three thousand men, commanded by a brigadier-general, were as- 
sembled in the town The Empecinado having been arrested by the Spanish 
authorities, it was thought proper to go through the formalities of trying him 
by a civil tribunal, instead of subjecting him to the more summary operation of 
aten minutes’ shrift and a dozen musket balls, which would have been his lot 
had the French themselves been his captors. Accordingly the corregidor was 
charged to get all ready for the trial, and to collect the necessary witnesses to 





to that functionary, followed by two other magistrates of inferior grade, and a 
score of well-armed alguazils. Leaving sentries at the door, the party mount- 


ed the stairs ; and as the master of the house, whose alertness a life of ease and 
sloth had somewhat impaired, was entering a gallery leading to the Empecina- 


do’s apartment, he found himself face to face with the corregidor. 

** You are doubtless proceeding to the same quarters as ourselves, Senor Ca- 
nonigo, although on a different errand probably,” said the magistrate with a 
sarcastic smile, running his eye over the unfortunate churchman’s perplexed 
countenance and scanty attire. ‘This is a serious matter, senor,’ added 
he, resuming his gravity. ‘* You are said to be sheltering a notorious rob- 
ber and traitor, on whose head a price has been set. Be good enough to ac- 
company me in the search I am about to institute for the outlaw Martin Diez.” 

And pushing the unlucky canon before them, the party proceeded along the 


gallery, and stopped at the door of the Empecinado’s room. Making a sign to 
his followers to move silently, the corregidor entered a large apartment, at the 
further end of which was an alcove where Diez lay sleeping with his pistols 
and sabre on a chair beside his bed. These were removed by an alguazil ; but 
even then, so great was the terror inspired by the well known strength and 
desperate courage of the partizan, that, backed as he was by twenty armed men, 
the corregidor’s hand trembled as he laid it on the shoulder of the sleeper. A 
touch was sufficient to arouse the guerilla; he sprang into a sitting posture 


and confronted the magistrate. 
‘* In the King’s name, Martin Diez, you are my prisoner,” said the latter. 


‘Inthe name of what King!” asked the Empecinado, who saw at once that 


resistance was useless, and that a day of triumph for his enemies had arrived 
«T know of none in Spain at present.” 

“In the name of King Ferdinand the Seventh,” replied the corregidor. 

“ Vil Afrancesado !”’ exclaimed Diez, his eyes flashing, and his features as 


suming so terrible an expression that his captor stepped a pace backward, and 
looked to his armed retinue as though for protection ‘ Add not hypocrisy to 
your treason, but say at once it is by order of the French you commit this base | 


act, unworthy of a true Spaniard.” 


prove the murders and robberies of which the Empecinado was aceused ; for 
the French had throughout affected to consider himas a mere bandit and 
highwayman, and as such not entitled to the treatment or privileges of a priso- 
ner of war. 

The room in the town prison in which Diez had been placed, was a small 


the French, had selected as one of the most comfortless dungeons at his dispo- 
sal. It had no window or opening looking out of the prison, but received air 
and a glimmering sort of twilight through a grating let into the wall that sepa- 
rated it from a corridor. Furniture there was none ; a scanty provision of 
straw in one corner served the prisoner to sit and lie upon. His hands were 


within the narrow limits of the cell, by weighty iron manacles, worthy of the 
most palmy days of the Inquisition, which were fastened upon his legs in such 
a manner as to prevent his walking, or even crossing his prison, otherwise than 
by a succession of short leaps, in taking which his ankles could not fail to be 
bruised and wounded by the severity of his fetters. 

One morning shortly after his incarceration, the Empecinado was lying on 
his straw bed, and reflecting on the circumstances of his position, which might 
well have been deemed desperate. But Martin Diez possessed, in addition to 
that headlong courage which prompted him to despise all dangers, however 
great the odds against him, other qualities not less precious. ‘These were, an 
unparalleled degree of fortitude, and a strength of mind that enabled him to 
| bear up against sufferings and misfortune that would have reduced most men 
| to despondency. However abandoned by friends and shackled in his own re- 
sources, he never allowed himself to despair ; and it was this heroic spirit, 
added to great confidence in his physical energies, that, fifteen years later, 
| when he was led out to execution, prompted the most daring attempt ever made 
| by a prisoner to escape, naked and weaponless, from a numerous and well-arm- 
jed guard 

To break out of the prison where he now was, certainly appeared no easy 
matter, and a sum in gold that he had on his persén when he entered the town, 








stone-floored cell, damp and cold, which the jailer, anxious to curry favour with 


free, but he was debarred from exercise, even such as he might have taken | 


While this was passing above stairs, and notwithstanding the lateness of 


| having been taken from him, he could have no hopes of corrupting the jailer. 


They had not been clear of the town five minutes, when they heard trumpets 
sounding and drums beating to arms, and soon the road in their rear was co- 
vered with light cavalry in hot pursuit. But their horses were good, the start 
they had was sufficient, and they speedily reached the mountains. Three days 
afterwards the Empecinado had rejoined Mariano Fuentes, and was again at 
the head of his band. 


PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON. 


To look back through the midst of olden days—to recall the scenes not only 
of our youth, but the youth of those who had passed into their graves long ere 
we were born, yet whose brief course had been full of events and consequences 
—to gaze in imagination on their abodes, abodes which have now, perhaps, be- 
come dust, and to see them in idea as they appeared both in their public capa- 
cities and relations of private life—in such meditations and emotions do I con- 
tinually lose myself, and become almost identified with the past in all its smiles 
and tears, its thoughts and actions, its sorrows and its joys. During one of 
these half-melancholy, yet pleasing, ruminations, | found myself standing in 
front of the iron gate of the burial-ground of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden. It was 
evening. ‘The gates were closed. I could not enter at that time, so I stood 
ruminating as | gazed through the iron railings, and tried to read such names 
and epitaphs as were facing the street; but there was not enough light, and 
most of the inscriptions were much defaced. ‘I will be more cheerful,’’ said 
I to myself ;—* let me think of some of the inmates of that dusky churchyard, 
as they were in other days, before the worm, and the mould, and the mossy 
tomb-stone, had inherited and recorded their destiny. Let me think of them 
as they were when living; nay, even in the daysof their youth. But who are 
they, or rather who were they, who now lie so silently among those old grey 
stones!” One of them I soon recollected, and forthwith 1 pictured to myself 
the fire-side of a farm-house at Strensham, in Worcestershire, about the year 
| 1626. 

The family occupying this lonely interior was very small and very rustic; yet 
| one among thein was destined to hold a high place in the world’s regard, and to 
carry down the farmer’s name to posterity with a reputation the brilliancy of 
| which should be undiminished by years. 

| In front of the fire of this rustic interior stood a small oak table with six legs; 

a coarse clean cloth was spread ; and at one end of the table sat an elderly man 

eating pork pie, with a jug of cider on his left hand side. At the opposite end 
of the table was his good dame, who was standing with a large can of milk in 
her hand, in the act of pouring it over a basin of plum-porridge, which was 
placed on the side opposite to the fire. In front of this porridge sat a school- 
boy of fourteen years of age, just come home from the Worcester Free School 

A quaint smile dimpled the corners of his mouth, as he glanced alternately,with 
a quick bright eye, at the spout of the milk-can, and then at the hole in the 
middle of the porridge, which was made by the descending stream. When the 
pouring out was finished, the boy raised himself with his heels resting upon 
the rail of his chair, and leaning over the table, looked down into the pie. 
“Sam !" said the farmer, ‘why don’t you eat your porridge?” ‘ Because, 
father,” replied the boy, with an arch look, ‘* we've got a new boy come to the 
Free School, who is a Jew, and he told me that the devil always lurked at the 
bottom of a pork pie, and that was what made it taste so good.” A quaint 
dialogue here followed, in which the boy asked the farmer sundry questions 
about the Jews and Puritans ; and the farmer, being unable to answer, thought 
it best to silence the young enquirer with a large slice of pie deposited in the 
porridge-plate, from which by this time, methought, all the porridge was clean 
gone. The farmer's name was Butler. He owned the farm-house, and a little 
land adjoining, worth about £8 a year, and which is still called “ Butler's Te- 
nement.”’ ‘The good dame who made the pork pie and the plum-porridge, and 





the hour, a number of persons had assembled at the door of the Canon’s house, 
attracted by a report which had spread that an important arrest was taking 
place. The assemblage consisted chiefly of artizans and labourers, a class 
that almost, without exception, entertained a violent hatred for the French, dif- 


| While ruminating on the means of communicating with his friends without, he 
| heard his name pronounced in a distinct but cautious whisper, and, turning his 
| eyes to the only quarter whence such a sound could come, he beheld the grated 
| window nearly blocked up by the head of a man, who was gazing at him through 


poured out the milk, was his wife. The boy Samuel was their son, and, in after 
years, the renowned author of ‘ Hudibras.” 

Samuel having displayed more than an usual degree of intelligence for his 
years,his father contrived to send him to finish his education at Oxford or Cam- 


fering in that respect from some of the higher ranks, of which many individuals 
had deemed it necessary to their security, or advantageous to their interests, to 
side with the invaders. Nicolas el Coco was also there. Scarcely had he 
given information to the corregidor of the Empecinado’s arrival in the town, 
when he began to be agitated by violent fears lest the large reward that had | 
been his stimulus to the treachery should yet escape him, and be grasped by | 
some more powerful hand than his own. Nor were his apprehensions unrea- | 
sonable, considering the then confused and disorganized state of things in | 
Spain, and the corruption of the new authorities appointed by the French. The | 
corregidor asked him where Diez had alighted, but to thishe was unable to re- 
ply. The magistrate’s suspicions, however, were immediately directed to the 
canon, whom he knew to be a townsman and friend of the Ewpecinado, and to 
his house he forthwith proceeded. as has already been seen. The beggar- 
man, trembling for the price of his villany, stuck close to his skirts, but on ar- 
riving at the canon’s door, even his avarice was not sufficiently strong to induce 
him to confront the man whom he had betrayed, and he waited in the street 
while the capture was effected 

“ What’s to do neighbours '” said a burly, beetled-browed man, in the garb 


of a butcher, pushing his way into the midst of the crowd. “ Wh t is it that | 
has brought you all out of your beds, and set corregidor and alcalde and the | 


rest of them running about the town at this time o’ night !” 

“You know as much about it as we do, friend Esteban,” replied one of the 
persons addressed. ‘It seems they are arresting somebody, but whom J can- 
not tell you.” . 

“« Somebody !”’ reiterated another bystander, ‘‘ some dozen you mean. Why 
man, there were near upon thirty alguazils entered the house, armed all of them 
to the very teeth. It must be something out of the common way to render 
such a force as that necessary.” 

“ They are there, perhaps, not so much to seize the prey as to hold it when 
taken, said Esteban. ‘‘ Mayhap the corregidor has a notion that it cannot be 
very agreeable to true-hearted Spaniards to see their countrymen and friends 
thrown into prison, and hung and shot at the command of the French. By the 
Hold Trinity ! we are a craven and degenerate people, or such things would 

not be.” * 

‘Hush! man,” said another speaker in a lower tone, “such words are 
dangerous. But yonder is Nunez the alguazil, I will ask him what is go- 
z ON. r 
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the bars. 


bridge, it is not known which; but, whether from his father’s poverty, or a 


natural inaptitude inthe boy forthe methods of communicating knowledge 
adopted there, it is certain that he left the university, after remaining there six 
or seven years, without taking a degree. Young Butler then returned home 
to the farm-house, and became clerk to a justice of peace. 

It may be imagined that the taking notes of petty larcencies, and all the 
round of peccadilloes that usually come before a country justice of peace, were 


“Martin Diez,” said the stranger, perceiving that he had attracted his atten- 
tion ; ‘* dost thou know me 2” 

The Empecinado arose, and, approaching the window, recognised the fea- 
tures of a certain shoemaker named Cambea, a native of Aranda, and who had 
served with him in the warof "92. He had been thrown into jail for some of- 
fence which was, however, of so trifling a nature, that he was not confined toa | not very congenial to the feelings of a youth of Butler’s genius. He must, 
cell in the daytime, but had the run of the prison, and even worked at his trade | neyvertseless, have acquired much of the diversified knowledge of life while in 
by the connivance of the jailér. Having learned that the Empecinado was a | this situation, which he subsequently displayed in his extraordinary poem. But, 
prisoner, he watched an opportunity to visit him, and now offered to do all in | powever irksome may have been his occupations in the magistrate's office, he 
his power to aid in his escape. managed to solace himself after his daily duties were over, by the study of 

The risk of discovery was too great for Cambea to remain long in confe-| music and painting. As to what instrument he practised, nothing certain is 
rence with the guerilla. A few sentences, however, were exchanged, and he known; but whether he ever became at all proficient or not, I think there is 
| then went away, but returned the same afternoon, and with a lump of wax con- | evidence in his poem that he at least ‘‘ commenced” the violin, and became 
trived to take an impression of the lock on the Empecinado's dungeon-door, in| aware of all the ludicrous and perverse squeaks and other noises invariably 
| order to get akey made by a friend he had in the town, who by trade was a produced by learners on that most difficult instrament. The fiddle of the 
| locksmith. ; 
| Two days elapsed without his re-appearance, and Diez began to fear that 
| their communication had been discovered, and Cambea subjected to stricter 
confinement, when the door of the cell gently opened, and the shoemaker en- 
tered, a key in his hand, and his face radiant with satisfaction. This difficulty 
being overcome, their plans were soon arranged, and it was agreed that on 
the following Sunday, while mass was celebrating, the grand attempt should 
be made. 

The day arrived, and at ten in the morning the wife and daughter of the 
jailer, their servant and the turnkey, having gone to church, the prison remain- 
ed silent and deserted, except by the prisoners and the jailer himself, who was 
shut up in his apartment. Without losing a moment, and with the greatest si- 
lence and caution, Cambea repaired to the Empecinado’s dungeon, and arming 
him with one of the knives he used for cutting leather, took him upon his 
shoulders, and in that manner carried him to the door of the jailer’s room 

The Alcayde, or jailer, was Jolling in a large well-stutfed arm-chair, and op- 
posite to him was seated the lawyer appointed to conduct Diez’s prosecution 


wodden-legged Crowdero is thus described in “* Hudibras :” 
‘Instead of trumpet and of drum, 
That makes the warrior’s stomach come, 
(Whose noise whets valour sharp, like beer 
By thunder turn'd to vinegar,) 
A squeaking engine he applied 
Unto his neck, on north-east side, 
Just where the hangman does dispose 
‘To special friends the knot of noose.” 
Part IL, Canto 2 

This description, however ludicrous and extraordinary by its startling asso- 
ciations, is so precise as to the position of the instrument, that it gives consid- 
erable grounds for the belief that young Butler had once “applied” it to the 
‘‘ north-east” of his neck. 

Whatever were the attainments of young Butler in music, it is certain that 
his performances in painting excited little admiration or respect. This may 
On asmall table between them were placed glasses and a dusty cobweb- have been from their falling into ignorant hands, who did not appreciate them ; 
covered bottle, with the contents of which the two worthies were solacing | >t» judging by various other circumstances, it seems most likely that they 
aus ° | were studies for his amusement. Be this, however, as it may, these two facts 

* The betrayer of the Empecinado—Number One—Revenge ! | ze on record : first, that his love of the art procured for him the friendship of 
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‘Mr. Samuel , an eminent painter of that day ; and, secondly, that some 
ictures, said to have been painted by Butler, were once shown to Dr. Nash, at 
Barl’s Coomb, and some years afterwards, when he inquired for them, he found 
they had been used to stop broken windows. ' ste 
From his post in the magistrate’s office, Samuel Butler obtained admission 
into “ the family” (as some of his biographers are pleased to express it) of the 
Countess of Kent, and was employed as an amanuensis by the learned Selden. 
Besides the advantages he derived from thus being associated with a man of 
letters and superior intellect, Butler now had the use of a large library ; and 
it is most probable that the very extensive reading which was eng pend 
manifested in his writings was chiefly acquired during this period. His ser- 
vices were next transferred to Sir Samuel Luke, of Bedfordshire, with whom 
he went to reside. Sir Samuel was a zealous Puritan, and a famous command- 
er under Cromwell. Whatever may have been the personal or mental peculi- 
arities of Sir Samuel, I think there can be little doubt that he served Butler for 
the original model of Sir Hudibras. In addition to the fact of Sir Samuel’s 
position with referenee to the Puritan party,the identification is also considered 
to be ‘ brought home” by the following couplet in the poem, from which the 
name was omitted with a dash. Sir Hudibras says,— 


‘**Tis sung there is a valiant Mamaluke 
In foreign land, ycleped ———-———, 
To whom we have been oft compared 
For person, parts, address, and beard ; 
Both equally reported stout, 
And in the same cause both have fought.” 
Part I., Canto 1. 

If the first line has been printed correctly, there can be little doubt that the 
words to be supplied were ‘“ Sir Samuel Luke.” It has, moreover, been con- 
sidered a marked indication of a definite intention, by the fact that the metre of 
each of those two lines is of ten syllables, while the usual measure of the poem 
is the octo-syllabic There may be something in this, but I am far rather dis- 
posed to think it a little error in the printing ; and, as the poem is full of eli- 
sions and all sorts of contradictions o! words, that the original manuscript spelt 
the word ‘* Mamaluke”’ as two syllables only ; thus— 

“Tis sung there is a valiant Mam’luke 
In foreign land, yclep’d Sir Sam Luke,” &c. 

After the restoration, Butler became secretary to the Earl of Carberry, who 
appointed him steward of Ludlow Castle. In 1663, being then in the fifty-first 
year of his age, he published the First Part of * Hudibras.” In 1664, the Se- 
cond Part appeared. The originality of this poem in the general spirit of wit 
which pervades every page of it, in the ludicrous use which the author makes 
of great learning and very extensive reading and other acquirements, in its 
versification, and in its compound rhymes,which were a discovery of new pow- 
ers in the language,—all these things have rendered “ Hudibras’”’ an unique 
and immortal work. The first idea was derived from Don Quixote; but Sir 
Hudibras has also a curious resemblance, in some respects, to Falstaff. But 
these circumstances, which would have led almost any other writer into a regu- 
lar course of imitation, are only proofs of the originality of Butler, inasmuch as 
nothing can be more dissimilar on the whole than the general design, as well 
as the chief character, of his poem, and that of the history of Don Quixotte and 
the character of Sir John Falstaff. But Butler’s great forte was entirely in his 
wit; he cared little for his characters after their first introduction, and nothing 
at all for the progress of their adventures. Throughout Canto II., Part IIL, 
which canto is the longest in the whole poem, the two heroes of the story, viz. 
Sir Hudibras and Ralpho, never once make their appearance. 

It seems that Butler now fell into pecuniary difficulties,and was in a reduced 
state. For any proceeds from the publication of his poem, except that of fame, 
the poor author appears to have looked in vain. But fame he did acquire by it 
in his lifetime, the natural result not so much of extraordinary wit as of the ap- 
plication of wit to the stirring topic of the day,with all its manifold associations, 
and on the side of the winning party. 

Everybody knew the poem, and it was applauded to the skies by the Royal- 


ists. ‘Through the taste and influence of the Earl of Dorset, it was introduced 
at Court. The King used to quote it with great glee and satisfaction—many 


of the best couplets were constantly in the mouths of all the courtiers—the 
author was praised, applauded, and promised. He remained, however, in dis- 
tress. This was the case after the publication of the First Part.. He hoped 
his means would mend, and published the Second Part; but he still continued 
in poverty. , ° 

Some accounts state that Butler obtained a fresh appointment in his old ca- 





to which we are accustomed than the other, which was monotonous, and wit 
an air of difficulty even amid the singular readiness acquired by this method. 

Other cases there were of the wonderful production of the power of vision to 
those born blind ; but we select the case of a girl 22 years of age, and there- 
fore fully capable to comprehend and to answer any question put to her. In 
utter darkness for 13 years previously to her coming under Dr. Turnbull’s 
venaree she now can see her way, and can distinguish countenances and 
colours. 

If possible, a more marked instance of the efficacy of the curative process 
was exhibited in a young man, who had worked for many years at bookbind- 
ing. Inflammation, and subsequent eminent treatment, lancing, &c., had ren- 
dered him so totally blind, that for some time before, and during the first two or 
three attendances for the application of the prussic-acid vapour, he was obliged 
to be led. But he told us, that now he could safely dispense with such aid, 
and readily discern objects. Soon, we have little doubt, he will be restored to 
his calling and to independence. 

Anotier most interesting example of the value of this discovery was that of 
a gentleman from Canada. He had been afflicted in one eye with cataract and 
blindness for ten years. His remark to us was, that when he first came to Eng- 
land he could not, with the diseased eye, distinguish a cow froma horse. He 
now with it could mark and recognise countenances, and could appreciate the 
visible distinctions of a sovereign and a shilling. This he did in our presence, 
but much more readily after the vapour of the highly concentrated acid had 
dilated the pupil, and, to a certain degree, even inthe short space of time oc- 
cupied by the action of the vapour, attenuated or dispersed the cloudy coats of 
the cataract. 

Having witnessed and assured ourselves of the reality of these things, we 
sought the rationale, the source of the discovery, and the causes of the effects. 
Dr. ‘Turnbull’s answer was, that the datum which had suggested the first expe- 
riments to him was the evidence afforded in all cases of death from poisoning 
with prussic acid ; it was recorded, in every instance, that the eye of the corpse 
was observed for days as clear and lucid asif still in life. This led him to con- 
ceive that the acid exerted a specific action on the eye. He argued that any 
medicament which produced such a symptom after decease must possess cer- 
tain powers over the living subject ; and he ventured upon his course of inves- 





two ways ; that by the eye being far more natural, and like the usual i j mere Lieutenant in the 






e Austrian service, at the time that the. Princess Char- 
lotte, presumptive heiress to the throne of these realms, was destined to es- 
pouse a Prince of the House of Orange. Providence had ordained it other- 
wise. The Duchess of Oldenburgh, sister of the Emperor of Russia, destined 
the Prince of Orange for a husband to a relative of hers. She threw the 
Prince of Cobourg, a shrewd and good-looking young man, born with a fortu- 
nate star, in the way of the heiress of Great Britain. The latter became ena- 
moured of him, and a marriage took place. Leopold lost his consort—but his 
good fortune was not exhausted. First, the kingdom of Greece, just freed 
from the shackles of the infidel, was offered him ; he refused it. He knew that 
Providence had something more in store. Belgium, the debateable land of 
Europe, the envied possession of so many Sovereigns in different parts of 
Europe, accepted Leopold for a Sovereign ; and on that throne he has reposed 
for years. He, the Cadet of the once unimportant House of Cobourg, has 
swayed for years a country the Sovereigns of France, of Spain, of Austria, 
and Burgundy have never been able to rule in peace, at the summit of their 
power; and he shares his throne with one of the richest, loveliest and most 
accomplished Princesses of Europe—the daughter of that wise monarque, 


Louis Philippe. Is not the star of Cobourg the most benignant that ever shone 
on the destiny of Princes ? 


GHB ALBION, 
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We commenced last week another of those graphic summaries of biography 
which do so much honour to the pen of Mr. Thomas Babington Macauley. 
His Clive, Romilly, Hastings, Mackintosh and others have well avouched his 
capability for such tasks; and the elegant turns of thought together with his 
admirable selection and adaptation of incidents, both illustrate and adorn his 
narratives. With regard to the principles of this fine writer, whether political 
or theological, we do not here comment upon them ; doubtless they are honest, 
but such a belief by no means implies acquiescence therein. 





tigation accordingly. The principle was speedily developed. The eye and 
all around it soon dilated and reddened It was evident that the red arterial 
blood rushed into the minutest fibres of the veins, and excited astrong action 
throughout the whole of the capillary processes. Not the slightest pain arose ; 
a sedative influence appeared to be exercised on the nerves of sensation, and 
even if inflammation existed, it was rapidly removed. The eye, however, pre- 
sented all the symptoms of violent inflammation, which is the truly natural cu- 
rative process, yet without the suffering of the struggle between nature and 
disease. ‘The humours became quiékly and singularly active ; by degrees the 
seat of the disease was assaulted, and a healthful tendency created, either to 
supply deficiencies or to remove obstructions. By repeating the applications, 
the cures were completed. 

The first thought that suggested itself to us, having no near or dear rela- 
tive so heavily afflicted, was the restoration to the blessings of the faculty of 
vision of an amiable and much-beloved prince. Painful operations have been 
tried with little orno success. Here was, then, a treatmert involving no suffer- 
ing, entailing no distressing consequence, endangering no other faculty ; but, 
to our conviction, ensuring relief and restoration. ‘* Why not at once make 
known this discovery to the Prince of Hanover!” we exclaimed. In answer we 
were pleased to be informed that on that very morning four gentlemen had 
witnessed the treatment, had been, equally with us, delighted with the wonders 
of the hydrocyanic vapour, and with the hope of cure for the illustrious scion 
of our royal family. One of them, personally intimate withthe king, had ex- 
pressed his intention forthwith to communicate what he had observed to Prince 
George of Hanover. 

On inquiry what the results might be on old or short sights, Dr. Turnbull 


| laughingly replied, that hydrocyanic acid would soon supersede spectacles ; it 


so altered and helped the vision in either case, that no doubt could exist of its 
applicability to their relief and restoration. Be this as it may, we hesitate not 
strongly to recommend the wonderful discovery of the Cure for Blindness.— 
Literary Gazeite. 
II 
THE HOUSE OF COBOURG. 


Count Mensdorff married a daughter of the House of Cobourg, and not with 








pacity. Wood relates that Butler was secretary to Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, when he was Chancellor of Cambridge ; but this is doubted by Cla- 
rendon, who, nevertheless, thinks that the duke was his benefactor. Both 
these opinions are evidently erroneous, if any credit is to be attached to the 
following characteristic story related by Pack, in his Life of Wycherley :— 
‘“Mr. Wycherley,” says Pack, ** had always laid hold of any opportunity which 
offered of representing to the Duke of Buckingham how well Mr. Butler had 
deserved of the Royal family, by writing his Hudibras ; and that it wasa re- 

proach to the court that a person of his loyalty and wit should suffer in obscu- 
rity, and under the wants hedid. The duke always seemed to hearken to him 
with attention enough, and, after some time, undertook to represent his pre- 
tensions to his Majesty. Mr. Wycherley, in hopes to keep him steady to his 
word, obtained of his grace toname a day when he might introduce that mo- 
dest and unfortunate poet to his new patron. At last an appointment was 
made, and the place of meeting was agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr. Butler 
and his friend attended accordingly. ‘The duke joined them ; but, as the devil 
would have it, the door of the room where they sat wes open, and his grace, 
who had seated himself near it, observing a pimp of his acquaintance (the crea- 
ture, too, was a knight) trip by with a brace of ladies, immediately quitted his 
engagement to follow another kind of business, at which he was more ready 
than in doing good offices to men of desert, though no one was better qualified 
than he, both in regard to his fortune and understanding, to protect them ; and, 
from that time to the day of his death, poor Butler never found the least effect 
of his promise.” 

Under these depressing circumstances Butler continued ; but having an 
author's love for his poem, though it proved so little profitable to him, he found 
means to finish it slowly. ‘The conclusion was not published till 1678. Per- 
haps he might have hoped that the previous neglect he had experienced might 
have been in part attributable to the unsettled and exciting state of the times ; 
but now that his character, and that of his poem, were fully established, and 


all their qualities settled by the public, that some substantial acknowledgment 


would be made to him in the shape of the assistance he needed in his old age. 
But nothing was done, and the heart-broken author hoped no more. In about 
two years afterwards he died, and was buried at the expense of a friend (Mr. 
Longueville, of the Temple, it is said,) inthe churchyard of St. Paul’s, Co- 
vent-garden. 

I went one day to see his tomb, and thought how inadequate must be the 
words which I should discover beneath the mould and moss. I searched, how- 
ever, in vain. ‘There was no tomb, nor tablet, nor dilapidated ivy-grown frag- 
ment, to reward my search. I was obliged to have recourse to the sexton. He 
was an aged man, but he knew nothing about Butler's tomb. ‘“* There had been 
none above ground in his time. The stone might have sunk, or it might have 
gone tu decay, and crumbled down into the mould ; but he doubted if there had 
ever been astone to the memory of Samuel Butler. The name was well known 
in those grounds, and Samuel Butler was buried somewhere about. People often 
came and inquired after Samuel Butler ; but it wastoo late now. They should 
have thought of this before.” 

Too true ; the world should, indeed, have thought of this before. But the 
world has its bad habits as well as individuals, and has never been accustomed 
to think of its greatest intellectual benefactors and ornaments until too late 
to do them any service of real gratitude. In 172] Alderman Barber, the 
printer, erected a monument to the memory of Butler, in Westminster Abbey. 





THE CURE OF BLINDNESS. 

Three weeks ago we mentioned that we had “heard of Mr (Dr.) Turnbull’s 
Cures of Blindness by the fumes of Prussic acid, but had no personal know- 
ledge of the process ;” which notice immediately procured us an invitation 
from Dr. Turnbull to witness the cases of several patients, from five or six to 
above twenty years of age, who were under his treatment for this sad calami- 
ty. Weaccordingly attended ; and it is not easy to express our astonishment 
and gratification at what we saw. The various stages of cure, advanced in our 
presence, by the simple application, for about half a minute, or until a little 
warmth was felt by the patient, of the vapour of hydrocyanic acid, ina small 
phial, held up to the eye, with an aperture fitting the form of that organ ; the 
various nature of the diseases so assailed—opacities of the cornea, inflamma- 
tion, cataract, amaurosis, iritis, &c. &c.: the various stages of relief which 
the patients had reached, with sometimes one eve opened to sight and pleasura- 
ble to look upon, and the other nearly blind and in its pristine deformity, to 
shew what had been achieved ; the various appearances of films removing, ca- 
taracts breaking up and being gradually re-absorbed, pupils being re-developed 
and other altogether extraordinary symptoms of remedy and regeneration, filled 
us, We repeat, with wonder and delight. : 

One child had been totally blind from six days old, had been taught to read on 
the raised letters by the humane system taught in the Blind-school ; but i 
could now see these letters, and—it was a curious phenomenon to behold— 
could equally read them by touch and by sight !! The only difference was a 
singular alteration in the tone of voice and pronunciation when reading in the 


their entire approbation, and if we mistake not, incurred thus the displeasure of 
that illustrious family. Time has obliterated this feud, as it always will with 
persons of good hearts and exalted minds. The Count has felt the influence 
| of his wife's family, and the cup of bliss has been filled to the brim by the invi- 
| tation to the Court of England,—that Court which he leaves invested with the 
great order of knighthood which the Sovereign of Prussia was lately proud to 
receive from the hands of our young Sovereign. On beholding the high position 
which Count Mensdorff and his young and handsome sons have held here, 
and the august kindness and hospitality,of which they have been far from the un- 
| worthy objects, we can but reflect upon those still higher and more extraordinary 
| favours which Providence has so signally and so constantly shed upon one house 
| in Europe, amidst the misfortune and wreck of several great dynasties ; of 
| course we allude to the House of Cobourg. 
Every branch of the family of Cobourg appears to have received equally the 


only been made to serve their purposes. One Cobourg, after nearly ascending 
to the first step of our glorious throne, refused another created by the revolu- 
tions of empire, and occupies another still, whose existence is due likewise to 
extraordinary political and unforeseen vicissitudes. Another prince of the same 
house occupies another throne, from which nothing but the most wonderful act 
of folly could have precipitated the previous possessor, and to which neither 
blood nor money have been spared to raise him once more. But to embrace 
the whole extent of the good fortune which has fallen to the lot of the House 
Cobourg,—the favoured children of destiny—let us take up, seriatim, the indi- 
vidual members of the family. 

The head of the family, the Duke Ernest, possessed so small a territory but 
a few years back, that his Principality was often an object of mauvase plaisan- 
terie. Although, at the present moment his dominions have not 150,000 sub- 
jects, and the contingent of his arms in the confederation of the Rhine, is only 
1,116 men, the Duke Ernest is now an atiluent Prince. 





these his eldest son, Prince Ernest will succeed, and we shall feel much asto- 
nished if, before he does so, he has not added by marriage, seme great acces- 
sion to the family fortunes. May Heaven defend him from the accomplishment 
of that alliance with Isabella of Spain,which is more thana Chateau en Espagne 
in the opinion of several great statesmen of Europe. This young Prince's 
brother, Albert, we need scarcely say, is her Majesty’s consort, enjoying, in 
these glorious realms, not only all the conjugal happiness, the youth, wit, and 
beauty which a Princess can confer, but, likewise, reflected power, and the at- 
tachment of a great nation, which his own personal qualities have procured 
him, no less than our devotion to our peerless sovereign. 

The history of the Princess Julienne, eldest sister of the reigning Duke of 
mily’s fortune. She made a marriage d’amour in 1796 with the Archduke 
prince, who inherited the bad qualities and not a little of the mad brutality of 
the Emperor Paul, otherwise he would have lived and ascended to the throne 
of Russia with the Princess Julienne. 

The next in order of age of the brothers of the reigning duke, entering the 


rich Hungarian family. His son has ascended a throne—thrown away by Don 
| Miguel, of which death suddenly deprived the young Prince of Leuchtenburg, 
and which Providence thus conferred on him by marriage with Donna Maria. 
He was then but a lieutenant in the Austrian service ; and it has been said that 
when the Duke Ferdinand made the ex post facto announcement of the mar- 
| riage to Prince Metternich, the great statesman, rather piqué at the tardy com- 
munication, asked the father whether his son had the permission of the colonel 
of his regiment to marry,—in Germany, no subaltern marries without the per- 
mission of his colonel. Another child of the Duke Ferdinand, the lovely 


of that happy race by which the family is connected with the greatest reigning 
families of Europe. 

Need we mention the next offspring of the late Duke of Saxe-Cobourg— 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, a lady endeared to the feelings of 
all trae Englishmen, not only in the right of her maternity r Majesty, but 
from the claims she has upon our gratitude, from the mafMer in which she 


eclat, unrivalled, the duties of a Queen of Great Britain. Even in this illus- 
trious personage we see a manifestation of the design of Providence to elevate 
the House of Cobourg to the highest destinies of crowned families. Her Roy: 
highness the hess of Kent was married en premieres noces to the Prince 
Leiningen, who, however distinguished his lineage might be, could not pretend 
beyond the rank of a Serene Highness, and his relict having in her second mar- 
riage espoused the Duke of Kent,—whose hopes of becoming the father of 
England’s sovereign were then in the highest degree improbable. 

We now come to the last and youngest son of the late Duke of Saxe Co- 
bourg—Leopold. In this august personage began, and in him alone might be 
 exempified, the fortunes of the family, He came to this country, in 1815, 





blessings of fortune,and to that degree that it would appear as if Revolutions had | 


The Duke of Saxe 
Gotha appears to have been doomed to die without heirs, only to confer upon | b ith f 
him a beautiful residence and country with its ample private revenues. To | passed by without a few remarks. 


Saxe Cobourg Gotha, belongs perhaps to the less auspicious period of the fa- | 


Constantine of Russia; and she was separated in 1820 from this truculent | 


| service of Austria, had the good fortune to marry an heiress of the Kohary, a | 


Princess Victoria, is now married to the Duke of Nemours, and is another scion | 


formed the mind of her cugust daughter, and prepared her to discharge with an | 


The subject with which Mr. Macauley here grapples is one of most absorbing 
interest. Not merely Catholic and Protestant, in the usual sense of the terms, 
but religionists of all denominations, not excepting Mahometans, Jews, and 
Pagans, are interested in the rise and progress of that remarkable sect which 
traces its origin to ‘* Ignatius Loyola and his associates.” The Order of Jesus 
has insinuated or forced its influence into every court civil or barbarous, into 
every community free or enslaved, into every condition of human society, into 
every degree of human power. It has been reverenced, feared, hated, courted, 
denounced, persecuted. Its members have been invited to the highest honours, 
degraded to the deepest obloquy. It has bred scholars, statesmen, philoso- 
phers, diplomatists ; it has made spies, incendiaries, subtle tools. It has as- 
| pired to render mankind the passive creatures of its will, and it has been driven 


| forth from the habitations of civilized man! Its history therefore is wonderful ; 


| far surpassing the recitals of the wildest romance ; and even yet the uninstruct- 
led reader or hearer pauses at the word Jesuit, as something calling him to 
stand upon his guard, before he has yet learned the meaning of the term, or the 
most obvious doctrines of the brethren of that order. 

All the operating causes of these remarkable effects are discoverable al- 
though not fully expressed in the paper on ‘Ignatius Loyola and his Associ- 
ates.” A work which is at best but a summary of biography,cannot go very cir- 
cumstantially into the particulars of arguments and their results ; nevertheless 
the reflecting reader will find matter enough on which to enlarge, and interest 

| enough on which to dwell. There will be no difficulty in perceiving that a 
confraternity of highly and peculiarly educated men,withdrawn from all the ties 
of blood, the claims of paternity, the hope of establishing a name, should de- 
vote themselves, heart and soul, to promote the influence and power of their 
| Order, as a body, in the certainty that each individual would enjoy his share of 
| it while he lived, and in the hope of transmitting it unimpaired and increased 
| to those who should come after. This is the true secret of the Jesuit power ; 
| to promote which many of its members have been secular in all but the vow, 
| and where in all the world besides is an association of mento be found who 
| have persevered so zealously and so extensively in the prosecution of its ob- 
jects ! 

In the article to which we allude, however, there is a double charm ; and 
| whether we peruse it as a piece of elegant prose composition, or examine its pa- 
| ragraphs in pursuit of important information, in either case the reader will have 
abundant reason to rejoice in its appearance as a valuable addition to our lite- 

rature. 
| Godfrey Weber's Theory of Musical Composition. Translated from the Ger- 
man by James F. Warner. Boston. Wilkins & Carter, 1842 : pp. 408. Viewed 
| as an assistant in cultivating the science of Music, this is in truth an invaluable 
, book. It is sound in principle, minute in detail, clear in enunciation, and re- 
| markably well illustrated. It is divided into two principal parts, viz.: 1. Ge- 
, neral Musical Instruction, and 2. Theory ; and these parts are again subdivi- 
ded into Chapters and Sections, which carry the details up in ample measure, 
regular order, and variety of example, in the most masterly style. Mr. War- 
ner, the translator of the work, has long dedicated himself to the science of 
music and is an able teacher both of its theory and of vocal practice ; so far 
| as we have examined his labors he has performed them faithfully, and has ren- 
| dered good service to the cause which he has espoused. He has appended 
many valuable notes to his translation, and has in numerous respects facilita- 
| ted its use in academies and families. 
There is one part of Mr. Warner’s labors, however, which must not be 
Musical terms which by gradual and, now, 
common consent are in Italian, he has translated into English, and uses them in 
| English application. There is nothing decidedly wrong in this, and pupils 
| may possibly derive some advantage therefrom ; but as those terms are now of 
| universal acceptation, Mr. Warner cannot expect to overturn them, and even 
, if he could he would only render music more obscure among different nations. 
In this opinion we are fortified by that of a deservedly eminent judge in such 
| matters,—Dr. Hodges, Mus. D. Cantab. Director of the Musie of Trinity 
| Church in this city, who says as follows :—‘‘It would be doing less than jus- 
| tice to Mr. Warner to say, that the labour he has bestowed, the talent he has 
displayed, the love of art he has exhibited, and the public spirit he has evinced 
in the translation and publication of Weber's ‘ Theory of Musical Composition,’ 





| 
| 
| 





call for and deserve, not merely the grateful esteem of all musicians, but 
the patronage and encouragement of an intelligent community. Without 
committing myself to an avowed concurrence in all the theoretical views 
|of Sir Godfrey Weber, and more especially deprecating the liberty he has 
taken in abrogating many of the received definitions of technical terms, I most 
| cordially express my hope that the work may have an extensive circulation in 
this county, and my conviction that its attentive study will be of signal advan- 
tage to those who may avail themselves of the facilities offered by Mr. War- 
’ But we are opposed by a gentleman for whose 
opinions we have likewise a great respect, and who says,—‘ One word in re- 
lation to your course as a translator. You have adopted a clear and intelligible 
method—one well adapted to communicate a ready and easy understanding of 
the subject, and have faithfully rendered into English the ideas of the German 
author. I take great pleasure in congratulating you upon the sound sense you 
have displayed in translating the technical terms of Weber by corresponding 
words of pure English or Saxon origin ; since, by this means, you give to the 
pupil a ready, sure, and perfect conception of the real meaning of the term, 
| whereas, in the use of technical words and phrases of Greek or Latin deriva- 
tion, a just and full understanding of the idea is much less easily or frequently 
obtained.” This latter is the remark of Mr. Maroncelli, who has undoubtedly 
had much experienc the Theory of Music. After all, the defect, if it be 
one, is of a minor degree, and cannot militate against the solid qualities of the 
book, or the zeal and talents of the translator ; and we do most cordially re- 
commend it to the cultivators in general of musical science. 
| Dictionary of Musical Terms.—By James J. Warner. Boston. Wilkins 
| & Carter: 1842. This, by the above translator, is founded on the basis of the 
| Vocabulary in Weber’s Book, but it is much enlarged in the number of tones, 
and expanded in the explanations. It partakes of the nature of Calcott’s Mu- 
sical Grammar,” but still more of Busbey’s ““ Musical Dictionary.” Tt is porta- 
| ble in size, perspicuous in its matter, and a very appropriate accompaniment to 
| the larger work. 


ner’s excellent translation.’ 
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Morpeth during a short stay in this place. It nepeenes to be unusua 
agreeable weather, and my house being on the 


To the Editor of the Albion. 
k of the Lake, (Ontario), 


they are very beautiful. 
LINES WRITTEN UPON A SEA-GULL. 
Fly on, fly on, thou noble bird, 
What hand could aim against thy life, 
When you so nobly. brave the storm, 
And gather pleasure in the strife ; 
Fly on, fly on, and boundless roam 
Far, far o'er thine own lake and sea, 
Since their high waves thou mak’st thy home, 
Since their fierce storms are bliss to thee. 


But stop, oh stop! I pray thee tell, 
(If aught of good be in the tale,) 
What impulse makes thee kiss the swell, 
And why you court thg rising gale— 
For oh I feel, when fate doth bring 
Its storms upon life’s troubled sea, 
’T would be a glorious, happy thing, 
Could we but brave those storms like thee. 


Then pry’thee tell, when storms o’ercast, 
When hearts and hands begin to fail, 
When cares that first but blew a blast 
Have risen quite to blow a gale— 
Oh tell us how with hearts as light 
As seems thy will, thy wing, thy form, 
How we may live in such a night, 
How we may brave out such a storm. 


When slander’s tongue, its arts employ 
To blight a virtuous, honest name, 
When envy’s hand would smite the boy 
Who seeks to gain a living fame— 
Oh tell them how such storms to brave, 
For much they need thy magic tale,— 
Already are they on the wave, 
Already yield they to the gale. 


And when some poor and honest man 
Is struggling manful ’gainst his fate, 
Or when some youth has formed a plan 
(And hard’s his task !) to rise, be great, 
Or when some tender heart’s expos’d 
To-vile temptation’s gilded form, 
Oh teach them how such gale ’s oppos’d ! 
And how to live out such a storm ! 


Or should some noble, free-born band 

E’er say or hope that free they’ll be, 
Or should some despot’s iron hand 

E’er ‘tempt to grasp or bind the free— 
Oh pry’tkee tell them then thy tale,— 

ow wide you roam, how far you range, 

How you oppose the fiercest gale, 

And yet you never, never change. 


And ’t seems to me that ’twould be sweet, 
When malice swells its hideous form, 
When all the perils deign to meet, 
Or envious critics raise a storm— 
That ’twould be sweet to learn from thee, 
How unconcerned we then might sail, 
Or how to ride this troubled sea, 
And laugh at all the furious gale. 


Head of Lake Ontario, June, 1842. Morpeth. 





LIFE OF A DUCHESS. 


Perhaps few females, within a domestic sphere, led a more remarkable life 
than the late Jane Maxwell, Duchess of Gordon. Of unpretending birth, by no 
means superior education, less conspicuous for beauty than for a strong Scotch 
accent, this lady, by the mere character of her mind,ruled all who came within 
her sphere, and for many years held even Pitt in her toils. Deserted by her 
husband, who, in the arms of his mistresses, and shut up in his northern feudal 
castle, treated her with the most conspicuous neglect, the duchess was neither 
mortified nor subdued ; still she held the whole power and influence of the Gor- 
don dukedom ; and any withdrawal of countenance on his part, she took care 
was only as an individual,and never as a duke. She was still Duchess of Gor- 
don, and managed, no one knew exactly how,to make not only the vast income 
of the family go to the support of her individual splendour,but even of the large 
sums obtained by the duke for the sale of various extensive estates,the duchess 
contrived to direct the appropriation of such portions as her exigencies from 
time to time required. Her house in London, although her lord absented him- 
self from it, was the centre of all that was brilliant of the ministerial party. 
Here Pitt met the phalanx of aristocracy, that, throughout his administration, 
stood like a rock by himself and the crown ; and here many plans of party were 
discussed, and the discontented more effectually influenced than they could 
have been by a parliamentary debate. In spite of certain slanders affecting the 
purity of the character of this most accomplished woman, wit, beauty, and 
rank filled her halls, and she succeeded in every great scheme which she at- 
tempted. 

. Her first entry into society laid the foundation of all her future greatness. 
The Duke of Gordon had recently come of age,and along minority had increas- 
ed his rental to one hundred thousand ayear. He was tolerably handsome, and 
had the character of being extremely affable and good-humoured. There was 
a great ball given in Edinburgh, at which many of the Scottish peers were pre- 
sent ; but the chief personage of the evening was the young duke, who,in rank 
and wealth, outshone all compeers. Never was there a fairer crowd of Scot- 
tish beauties assembled together than on that evening: and to all, or by far 
the greatest portion of these, the Duke of Gordon was the night-star which 
their imaginations followed. Even the male portion of the party were pay- 
ing homage to the great man, and evidently anxious to be distinguished by his 
notice. 

Among the ladies then assembled was a miss Jane Maxwell, daughter of a 
country gentleman of small property, who, in beauty, rank, dress, and in every 
other way, appeared to be immediately outshone by many around her. Jane 
looked with much interest at the respect and court which was paid to the duke, 
as he moved there like a king, and suddenly exclaimed aloud, to those around 
her, “ Good G—! how I should like to be Duchess of Gordon!” 

The duke either heard the words, or they were reported to him; and, feel- 
ing an interest in one who had so opehly declared in his favour, requested to be 
introduced to her, which was the commencement of an acquaintance, that, in 
avery short period, obtained for Miss Maxwell the man, or the coronet, which 
she desired. 

_ Piquante, lively, and witty, she made up for the want of any striking beau- 

ties by powers of fascination which resulted from her mind and character alone. 
Not that she was by any means deficient in charms of person; yet certainly 
these, unassisted, would never have given that influence over the minds and 
feelings of others which she so remarkably possessed. 

The young lady, however, was not content with being a duchess, she was 
determined to be the first of all British duchesses ; splendour upon splendour 
rose around her,—she saw the vast power which the name she bore gave her in 
Scotland,—she rallied the stragglers from the political party of which the duke, 
north of the Dee, was naturally the head,—she carried her influence with her 
to the metropolis ; and, aided by her own talents, drew around her the leaders 
of the party which then governed the country. 

_ She it was that raised the 42d regiment, that gallant body of men so dis- 

tinguished in the annals of the late war. The regiment was commanded by 

her son George, Marquis of Huntly, who died the last Duke of Gordon about 
five years ago, and by whose amiable widow alone a ducal coronet is borne 
over the arms of Gordon. The manner in which the enterprising Duchess 
raised the battalion which the government then urgently required, was some- 
what characteristic of her bgld manner of mana 
were not slow to enlist’ to follow young Huntly the field; but considera 
ble drains had been made from them lately, and eir warlike asdeus was ne- 
cessarily in some degree cooled by the circumstance 


clamorous objections made by the young High 
posed to look favourably upon a measure which was like 
them every chance of becoming wives 
terred. Arrayed in the male Highland costume, she scruple 
the loyalty of the clan at their country fairs, surrounded by officers, and ac 


companied by the bagpipes, fife, and dram. Her Highland bonnet, placed | elongated as to be fastened by a gold chain to the waist,—whatever the nature 
archly over her fair brow, her dark sparkling eyes, graceful figure, and limbs | of the pointed shoe, it is always as uneasy to bear as it is unbecoming. The 

ptor might have studied, now arrayed in the tight trimness of tartan | shoe should always be longer than the foot, leaving a space for the play of the 
hose, did as much for the king's service as the report of an invasion would 


that a scul 


have done ; nay, it is said, that she even took other means to increase her 
Sir,—I take the liberty of sending you the following verses written by Lord | forces. It is recorded of her, that a young Highlander, on whom she had 

ly dis- | tried her eloquence in vain, in consequence of a promise he had made to a 
girl to whom he was betrothed, having shown some symptoms of wavering, 
his Lordship passed the dull hours of a rainy evening in writing these lines | she called the recusant towards her, and kissing his lips, in the act put a guinea 
"pon the sea-gulls that were sporting with the storm before his window. I | from her own mouth between them, then taking him by the arm, handed him 


opinion of him which the lady of his chief appeared to entertain. The soldier 


ging matters. The Higlanders | From the @arliest age, the feet of children should be the object of the solici- 


that scarcely any more | will not perk of the feet of children except to say that they should be only 
were left than was necessary to cultivate the ground, to say nothing he | slightly Covered. If they are coffined up in thick and tight shoes, the feet 

land girls, who could not mi: grow quickly deformed. Dr. William Hunter recoyMfended that children 
ly to sweep away from | should wear shoes with-holes in them. As to the shape of the shoe—no shape 
But the duchess was not to be de- | is adapted to the foot, none becoming to the eye, but the square-toed. As to 
d ‘not to appeal to | the pointed shoe, whether the point be made short—as was recently again the 





over to the sergeant as a promising recruit who had taken the king’s money. 
In fact, the poor fellow had been actually trepanned : yet, with natural gallan- 
try, he raised his bonnet, and said, that, since he had taken the king’s money, 
he would fight for him, and never disgrace the Gordon tartan, or the good 


distinguished himself ; and, by the influence of the duchess, afterwards obtain- 
ed a commission upon the half-pay of which he eventually retired, married the 
girl to whom he had been betrothed, and lived until his dying day on a cheap- 
rented farm on the Gordon lands. 

As the duchess advanced in years, the settlement of her four daughters be- 
came naturally a matter which engaged much of her attention, and she ap- 
lied herself to this with the same success as she had done to other enterprises. 
hree of them she married to dukes, their Graces of Bedford, Richmond, and 
Manchester, being the three who took brides from her house ; and but for the 
imprudence of the remaining daughter,—whose retreat from such expecta- 
tions, by the by, the duchess covered in the most admirable manner,—she 
would have probably married her to a fourth. 

Having played this bold part in the drama of life, the duchess in latter years 
retired from the world, and gave up her mind to matters of a wholly different 
character. She had obtained all the objects of her ambition, and now found 
that they had neither secured for her happiness nor peace. A neglectful hus- 
band, and the absence of all domestic enjoyment, was bitterly felt by her, when 
the bustle of ambition which entered so largely into her earlier enterprises had 
passed away ; and she spent what remained to her of life in religion, charity, 
and, singular to add, in adorning the place where she wished her bones to lie. 
She selected a beautiful spot on one of her husband’s Highland estates : this 
she caused to be enclosed, planted, and otherwise adorned ; and here she made 
her sepulchre. It became her favourite place of resort ; and a gloom like that 
which follows mere temporary excitement seems to have settled upon her 
mind. 

Her death was accelerated by an accident. In attempting to sit down where 
her chair had just stood, but whieh was by accident officiously removed by a 
servant, she fell, and injured her spine. A decaying constitution was unable 
to bear up against the acute sufferings which this injury occasioned : she sunk 
under it, and was buried in the lonely place which she herself had chosen.— 
Court Gazette. 





HOW TO CHOOSE AN INDUSTRIOUS WIFE. 

“ Who,” says Cobbett, in the third letter of ‘ Advice to young men,’ “ is to 
tell whether a girl will make an industrious woman? Howis the purblind lo- 
ver, especially, able to determine whether she whose smiles and dimples, and 
whose bewitching lips have bereft him of his senses—how is he to be able to 
judge, from anything that he can see, whether the beloved object will be indus- 
trious or lazy! Why it is very difficult.” ‘* There are, however,’’ says ano- 
ther writer, ‘‘certain outward signs, which, if attended to with care, will 
serve as pretty sure guides. First, if you find the tongue lazy, you may be 
nearly sure the hands and feet arethe same. By laziness of tongue, I do not 
mean an absence of talk, for that in most cases, is very good, but I mean a 
slow and soft utterance—a sort of singing out of the words, instead of speak- 
ing them; asort of letting the sounds fail out, as if they were sick at sto- 
mach. The pronunciation of an industrious person is generally quick and 
distinct, and the voice, if not strong, is firm at least. Not masculine—as fe- 
minine as possible ; not a croak nora bawl, but a quick, distinct, and round 
voice. Look alittle, also, at the labours of the teeth, for those correspond with 
the other members of the body, and the operations of the mind. Go and see 
her at work upon a mutton chop, or a bit of bread and cheese, and if she deals 
quickly with these, you have a pretty good security for that activity, that stirring 
industry, without which a wife is a burden instead of a help. Another mark of 
industry is a quick step and a somewhat heavy tread, showing that the foot 
comes down with a hearty good-will. I donot like, andI never liked your 
sauntering, soft-stepping girls, who move as if they were perfectly indifferent 
to the result.” Out with such old-fashioned theories, such antique dsctrines, 
say we! ‘ Howto choose an industrious wife !” quotha. You might as well 
talk of choosing “a busy statue,” “ a useful picture,” or prefix a vile utilita- 
rian substantive to any other beautiful and ornamental object. A wife is a 
luxury, not a convenience, man! Wise men devote long and pains-taking years 
to compass the means of possesging a country seat, or collecting a library—both 
of which are daily bills of expense tothem afterwards, and frequently exact a 
continuance of the toil that won, to preserve them. ‘Their reward is the sweet 
converse with nature in their own woods and fields, or the sympathy of mind 
that they find in their favourite authors. Surely you would not hold woman of 
less value than villas and volumes? What are musty books or babbling brooks 
to the charm of her society? The luxury of companionship, of sympathy in 
taste, feeling, and interest, is all that a reasonable man seeks in a wife. He 
who does not look for these, writes himself down a fool when he marries. He 
who looks for more, deserves, for his presumptious unreasonableness, to re- 
main all his days a bachelor. 


Ea 
DECISIVE VERDICTS. 


A man of the world, after having run through the gaieties of life, solaced 
the autumn of-his existence by writing a book,—this book he presented to 
Prince Talleyrand, and nothing could exceed his anxiety to obtain the opinion 
of that admirable judge. He called repeatedly onthe sly diplomatist, who, 
as we know, not only thought ‘that language was made to conceal one’s 
thoughts,” but ‘that a man wasa fool who published a book,—because every- 
body knew the extent of his information.” ‘Tallevrand, who had only glanced 
at the book of our hero, avoided its author; but such was his perseverance, 
that at last he was admitted into his cabinet. ‘ Ah!” exclaimed the new vo- 
tary of literature, ‘I am delighted to see my book honoured with a place in 
your study, and the Jeaves cut!” “ Your book,” said Talleyrand, in his pe- 
culiar, emphatic mafner,—* your book contains both new things and good 
things.” My reputation is made as a writer, thought the overjoyed author. 
“Yes, it is so, indeed,” added the Prince ; ‘‘but you must confess that the 
new things are not good, and the good things are not new.’ Here was a 
fall! 

This reminds us of what occurred to a noble amateur virtuoso, a friend of 
ours. He was acquainted with a highly estimable, but a most tedious gentle- 
man, who imagined that he was a wonderful connoisseur in all affairs of art ; 
and he was always discovering some soi-disant hidden treasure of virtw in an 
obscure corner of the town. One day he picked up a vile fiddle at a broker's 
in Seven-dials, and immediately brought it to our noble friend, to decide whe- 
ther it were a Cremona, a Straduarius, or a Damati. One of these it must 
be, of course. The decision of the knotty point was deferred by the much 
embarrassed virtuoso, who gave orders that the treasure-finder should be de- 
nied whenever he called. But at last he got in, in the train of a gifted friend 
of the master of thehouse. ‘ Well,” he immediately exclaimed, “I am de- 
lighted to see you. Iam so anxious to know from which of the matchless 
fabrics you think the viohn came.”’ ‘I really cannot decide,” said the perse- 
cuted virtuoso. ‘ Well, well, but how do you advise me to dispose of it? 
What shall I do with my treasure?” ‘Sit upon it,” answered our worried 
friend ; ‘ that will settle all your doubts and difficulties, and mine at the same 
time !” 

A very similar anecdote to the preceding is related of Dr. Johnson. A lady, 
who submitted a tragedy she had written to his judgment, was recommended 
by him to revise and correct it. Upon which she said—* But, sir, I have al- 
ready so many irons in the fire.” ‘* Why, then, Madam,” retorted the great 
critic, ** the best thing I can advise you to dois to put your tragedy along with 
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the irons! 


ee 
LA CHAUSSURE, 
Aut wise preachers and lecturers seize the opportune. moment of calamity 
to enforce their advice. Now is the hour of suffering for the feet—that hot 
weather, in which you feel so cruelly ‘‘ the prison walls of St. Crispin”—the 
quarters of a shoe ; therefore, it is the best suited moment for our advice. Al- 
though a pretty foot and ankle are the most adorable of charms—those on 
which every poet, from Horace downwards, has lavished his most exquisite eu- 
logies—algpough they shew even more breeding and nobility in the blood of 
man tha hat of the Arabian courser,—nothing is so ill-treated as the foot 


tude of parents—but it is never too late for some pualliation of the evil of past. 
neglect—therefore do we send forth these few hasty words of advice. We 


fashion for one season—or as in the time of King John, when the apex was so 













of the instep. If the shoe be short, then you must expect the foot to expand 
at the sides—to take the horrible form of a three-cornered hat ; and sufferin 
of various kinds to sooompeny deformity. The only pressure and close ad- 
herence of a shoe to the foot should be at the fleshy part beneath the instep. 
We have seen charming results produced in after-life from judicious mothers 
employing early for their children /ong, rather narrow, square-toed shoes, with 
the side-seams distant from the metatarsal joint. Thus are formed feet 

‘Fine by degrees, and beautifully less.” 
Fair readers! if you suffer from an unwise treatment, the means of remedy 
are abundant, and we pray you adopt them forthwith. Ours is only general 
advice. Weare not allowed by you the “besos manos,” but we claim the 
right of being constantly—* A los hermosos piés de Ustedes.” 


Vavieties. 


Cheerfulness.—A woman may be of great assistance to her husband, in busi- 
ness, by wearing a cheerful smile continually on her countenance. A man’s 
perplexities and gloominess are increased a hundred-fold when his better half 
moves about with a continual scowl upon her brow. A pleasant cheerful wife 
is as a rainbow set in the sky when her husband’s mind is tossed with storms 
and tempests ; but a dissatisfied and fretful wife, in the hour of trouble, is like 
one of those fiends who delight to torture lost spirits.—Boz. 


Anecdote of Curran.—Curran, when addressing a jury on one occasion, ob- 
served the effect produced on their minds by the ominous shake of the head 
which the judge gave at the conclusion of most of the sentences. At once to 
relieve them and rebuke his Lordship, Curran, with inimitable wit, remarked, 
“Gentlemen of the jury, his Lordship shakes his head, but you need take no 
notice whatever of it, for I can assure you there is nothing in it.” 


Barristers.—‘ I wonder why barristers generally live in inns !” said a brief- 
less junior to Horace Twiss, as the latter was correcting a proof-sheet of the 
life of Lord Eldon. Horace looked indignant at being interrupted in his na- 
tional undertaking, and then said, ‘‘ Why, it’s as plain as this portait of Lord 
Eldon!’ (The junior acknowledged the plainness of the reason advanced.) 
“There can be nothing singular in barristers living in inns when their whole 
life is passed at the bar.” 


Ringing the Changes.—One speaking of the wind said it was the most 
changeable thing in the world ; “ for I went,’’ says he, ‘‘ up Cheapside in the 
morning, and it was at my back ; and 1m less than half an hour afterwards, when 
[ returned, I found it in my face.” 


A Woman's Reasons.—A woman's reasons are said to be three; they are 
past, present, and tocome ; and are as follows :—** Because I did” —“ Because 
I will”—and * Because I should like.” The first it is impossible to get over ; 
the second is almost a hopeless case ; and a man must be a brute, indeed, if he 
can for a moment object to the third. ‘Then the way in which they bring these 
reasons to bear is everything. A man would knit his brows surlily, and say, in 
a deep repulsive voice, if he liked not the first interrogation, ‘* Because I did !” 
No so with a woman ; she would put on one of her sweetest looks, and, half- 
smiling, say, ‘* Why, my dear, because I did—and you know, my love, that’s 
a woman’s reason for everything.” To the second, a man would reply, ‘ Be- 
cause I will ; and if I don’t, why’—and he would be within a shade of swear- 
ing. Buta woman would shake her pretty little head, and say, ‘“* Because [ 
will ; and you know, my darling, when I say a thing, I always do it ; and [ 
never do otherwise than please you, do I, my love '” As to the third, it does 
everything ; for who can refuse them ‘* What they would like.”” True, enough, 
it has brought many a man to the gallows; yet who ever could grumble at so 
trifling a trial—a thing that can but “ happen once in a man’s life,”’ when it 
shows his attachment to the sex ! 








The Doctor puzzled.—A gentleman who was very lame in one of his legs, 
without any outward show of any thing, having sent for the surgeon, he, more 
honest than ordinary, told him it was in vain to meddle with it, for it was only 
old age that was the cause. ‘ But why, then,” said the gentleman, “ should 
not my other leg be as lame as this, seeing that the one is no older than the 


” 


other ? 


Female Authorship.—Two years since, a lady of fashion, who is one of the 
fairest of our equestrians, had first added to her other triumphs the composition 
of a nevel—her first novel. At that time there was, as French ambassador in 
England, a man of whom it is difficult to decide in what career he has earned 
the brightest laurels—as author, orator, or statesman. We allude to M. Gui- 
zot. The fair novelist invited the great doctrinaire to dinner, and he being 
forewarned, complimented his belle hostesse on her charming writings. ‘The 
delighted belle suddenly turned upon her distinguished guest and asked—‘ And 
pray, has your Excellency ever written anything!” ‘* Oui,” answered the sly 
diplomatist. ‘* Oui, j’a écrit quelques petites choses; mais ce n'est pas la 
peine d’en parler.” 

DAS LIEBENS-ZIEL. 
We seek that which we ne’er can win,— 
And love what cannot last ; 
Our life is but a Thought between 
The Future and the Past. 


We mourn for things all fled away ; 
For feelings Time has chill'd ; 

And cherish for some future day, 
Hopes ne’er to be fulfill’d! 


We struggle through life’s dreamy years, 
With few glad visions blest ; 

And when our last best home appears, 
We enter it,—to rest ! 


Supernatural Vision.—* He (Dr. Scott) used to relate an anecdote of him- 
self about this time, which, in these days of wonder and mesmerism, may per- 
haps serve to throw some additional mystery round the already dark subject 
of animal magnetism. Being asleep one morning in his cot, he dreamed of a 
boy who had been at school with him at the Charter-house, but with whom he 
had never been on friendly terms. ‘The dream was a vivid one ; and he saw 
the boy distinctly before him, as he had known him at school fifteen years be- 
fore—a singular circumstance, as, since he left school, he had neither seen, 
heard, nor thought any thing. about him. On awaking, he saw standing ove! 
him, as if watching his sleep, a young man, whose features were perfectly 
unknown to him. What was his astonishment when the stranger introduced 
himself as the very boy of whom he had been dreaming !”—Life of Dr. 
Scott. 

A Quaker happily closed his courtship by an assent given in consequence ol 
a mistaken meaning. In offering all the tempting future arrangements In his 
power, he said to his darling, ‘* Wilt thee have a shay, and a cottage or nay 
[ornée]. ‘* Yea,” sighed the close-capped fair. 

The Complaisant Hushand.—A gentleman, seeing his wife in a very sullen 
mood, asked her how she did. She answered him that she was not sick, nor 
yet very well. Nay, quothhe, then I may even turn thee out of doors, for | 
only promised to cherish thee “ in sickness or health ;” which answer awaken- 
ed her sullen humour. 

Comparative Misery.—One having an extreme bad cough, said, “ if one 
cough be so very troublesome, what would a man do if he had twenty ? 

Example better than Precept.—A father seeing his son doing mischief, cried 
out, * Sirrah, did you ever see me do so when I was a boy ? 
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RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES—Stuyvesa? 
Place, corner of 8th Street and 2d Avenue, New York.—Mrs. JOHN SHAKP LAl . 
RENCE & Mrs. COLEY desire to inform their friends and the public, that they have 
united their Establishments ; and that their school for young Ladies, under their joint 
su,erintendence, will open at the abov e-named residence on Monday the 12th of Sep 
tember next. I Yoley 
For their references and the details of their terms, Mrs. Laurence and Mrs. + 
beg to refer to their prospectus. Aug. ©. ™ 


RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street. New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful article of household furniture, without which no room, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. ; <a 
These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1s 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
jemand for them. ; = : : 
The collectionnow offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
real fransparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to w ash 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. : : a 
It is necessary to remark that ali shades made at this ¢ stablishment have the subs 


ber’s name attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce stre et,N _ 
N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar. 12-11. 

74 OVERNESS.—A German Lady wishes to find an engagement as governess ; she a 

G capable to teach German and French. and speaks English fluently ; she wil! . 

give instruction in Music, Drawing, and Painting in water Colours and in fancy wors 


Would engage to teach the above branches in a Ladies’ Boarding School, and has no 
objection to gointo the country. She might also accept of an engagement as yo 
panion to Ladies going to Europe. Undeniable references will be given. are ate 
levter, post-paid, to A.Z., Box No. 81, Lower Post Office, New York. July 2-6 


N AGREEABLE RECREATION.—A visit to the extensive grounds at Hoboken, 
the beauties of which have been so highly extolled and which are so libe _ 
thrown open to the public, will prove as pleasant an excursion as can be made br 
the city at this season. The walks are now in good order, and the grounds are sid ng 
with all the luxuriant freshness of an early spring. Nothing can be more gratity!n 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











. of the country there is a similar tendency to a decline of price. This occurred 


Xmperial Parliament 


SUPPLY—DISTRESS. 
House of Commons, July 11. 

On the motion for a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. VILLIERS moved, as an amendment, for a Select Committee on the 
law regulating the importation of foreign corn, with a view to its total repeal. 
He prefaced his motion with a speech, in which he said that he brought it for- 
ward in compliance with the wish of the Anti-Corn-law Delegates ; and be- 
cause, in discussing Mr. Wallace’s motion, a taunt had been thrown out on the 
Ministerial side, that if the Opposition thought that a repeal of the Corn-laws 
would remedy the evils, they ought to submit that proposition to the House. 
Moreover, the new law had proved a failure ; and since it had passed, the 
principle had been avowed by members of the Government that the people 
ought to be allowed to purchase food wherever they could, and on the best 
terms. 

Mr. FIELDEN seconded the motion ; with statements to illustrate the dis- 
tressed condition of the hand-loom weavers. ; 

Sir ROBERT PEEL began by complaining of the constant interruption to 
public business, and of the impediments opposed to a fair trial of the new Corn- 
law—‘ Gentlemen on the other side have, though I will not say intentionally, 
adopted a course which in effect prevents my measure from having a fair trial ; 
whilst any hope exists that Parliament will be induced to alter the law, and 
that corn might be admitted into this country on more favourable terms, the 
measure can have no fair trial, for the grain will be held back.”—He had alrea- 
dy shown that in the week ending 23d June, there came in of Foreign corn 
27,500 quarters, and of Colonial corn 6,000, in all 33,500 quarters : he would 
now quote returns a week later, to show that the result was not less satisfacto- 
ry—‘* Notwithstanding the expectation which had been held out respecting an 
alteration in the state of the law, it appears by the return for the 30th June, 
that for home consumption there had been brought in from the Colonies 5,002 
quarters at ls. duty, and of Foreign corn 48,112 quarters. ‘The whole of the 
corn for home consumption amounted then to upwards of 53,000 quarters. 
This, then, shows the satisfactory working of the law ; and in addition to this, 
I am informed that the harvest has already commenced in some parts of the 
country. ‘The consequence is a fall of 2s. in Mark Lane ; and in other parts 


notwithstanding the expected alteration in the law, from which arises a dispo- 
sition on the part of the holders of corn to keep it back. I repeat, then, that 
if, under the existing impression that the law is to be altered, such circum- 
stances. have occurred, those who hold back with such an impression labour 
under a great error, and are likely to incur a considerable loss. It would evi- 
dently be most unwise to proceed to condemn the law after an experience of 
seven weeks : but, even judging from the experience of seven weeks, if you 
chouse to form a judgment from so short an interval as to the effect of a new 
act of Parliament, | think marked symptoms of improvement are perceptible 
within the last two weeks. Notices of importation under \he existing law from | 
very remote parts of the Continent, and the prices given at which that wheat | 
can be imported, combine to show that the unfavourable conclusions drawn | 
with respect to the operation of the existing laws are not founded in any ex- 
perience from which you can draw a safe inference.”—He intimated that he 
would not stand by the Corn-law if once he were convinced of its impolicy— | 
““T say at once, that if I could believe that a material alteration of the Corn- 
law would produce any permanent relief, not only 1, but I am sure those who 
are, like myself, immediately connected with the land, if they were convin- | 
ced that the Corn-laws were the main cause of the distress, and that their | 
repeal would give substantial and enduring relief, would instantly relax the 
determination to maintain them.” Even in respect to the Tariff, he be- 
lieved that the attempt to effect acknowledged reforms was accompanied 
with present, though, he trusted, only temporary pressure—‘ I think this | 
view 1s confirmed by a reference to the Revenue-returns for the last quar- 
ter ; from which it appears that on several articles of the Customs there has | 
been a falling-off, and on others an increase. It may be interesting to ob- 
serve the articles on which there has been an increase of revenue, which is 
atest of increased consumption, and those in which there. has been a de- 
crease, a test of diminished consumption. There has been a decrease in the 
article of wine. We are now engaged in negotiating commercial treaties on 
that subject ; and I beg to say, we have this day received accounts which in- 
form us that we have succeeded in carrying into complete effect the intention 
of the noble Lord and the Government which preceded us with respect to a 
commercial treaty with Portugal. I believe it will be more reasonable to attri- 
bute the diminution of duty to the doubt caused by pending negotiations 
rather than to any diminished power of consumption ; but the consequence has 
been a falling-off in the duty on wine of 108,000/. The next article in respect 
to which a great falling-otf of duty has occurred is that of timber. The an- 
nouncement of an intention to reduce the duties on Baltic timber, and entirely 
to abolish the duty on Canada timber, has necessarily produced, as was inevit- 
able, some stagnation inthe trade. The effect has no doubt occurred at a 
most unfortunate season of stagnation in trade ; and the loss of revenue on the 
article up to the 5th of July has been 113,000/. The next articles on which a 
loss has occurred are those of brandy andrum. Here the effects of the uncer- 
tainty prevailing as to wine have been felt, and there has been a loss of 31,000/. 
Let us now look at the chief articles on which there has been an increase, and 
we shall find they have been articles in no way affected by our commercial re- 
forms. Upon sugar, on which we avowed our intentions, on which a reduc- 
tion of duty in the course of the present session was not expected, there has 
been an increase in the revenue for the last quarter to the amount of £113,000. 
On molasses there has been an increase of £34, On cotton-wool, the duty 
on which | expressed great regret that I could hold out no hopes of being able 
to reduce, there has been an increase of £96,989. On tea, another article with 
respect to which we expressed our intention to make no change, there has been 
an increase of 16,718/. Comparing the articles on which there has been an 
increase, I own I am afraid that to the Tariff itself is partly attributable an in- 
crease of the depression now so much to be deplored.” He had done all he 
could to guard himself against being supposed to hold the opinion that the pro- 
gress of mechanical invention can be impeded, or that it would be expedient to 
do so with respect to the larger interests of the country ; but he was at liberty 
to state the truth, that he entertained the opinion that the rapid application of 
machinery has a tendency, where there is less capital, and where machinery is 
less improve d, to throw men out of employment, and consequently to produce 
distress. Sir Robert cited practical authorities in support of that opinion, from 
Stockport itself, the borough of Mr. Cobden, who had inveighed against him 
for it—‘t Mr. Lawton, one of the Relieving-officers of the Union, 1s asked— 
* Have the working-classes been in distress at Stockport during the whole time 
of your service ; or when did that distress appear to begin, and what has been 
its progress up to the present time!’ He states—‘ There was no great pressure 
in the number of applications for relief before the year 1858, excepting under 
such casual circumstances as the break-down of a mill or the turn-out of the 
hands, which have occasionally occurred. About the end of 1838 the appli- 
cations became more frequent. At that time several of the manufacturers be- 
gan to introduce improved machinery into their mills, which enabled them to 
reduce the number of hands. In some cases one man would be enabled to do 
the work of two, by what is called coupling the frames. There has been a 
gradual increase of distress since that year ; a number of factories have stop- 
ped work altogether, and others having worked short time. About the com- 
mencement of the last quarter, which ended the 25th December, 1841, the ap- 
plications increased in a great degree, in consequence of the stoppage of 
Messrs. Lane’s and Messrs. Carr’s mills, and a large proportion of those now 
upon our books were thrown out of work at that time.’ The great majority of 
the witnesses attribute a considerable portion of the evil to the operation of the 
Corn-laws ; but I am now showing, that the great majority do admit also that 
the sudden application of capital to improved machinery must ever have a ten- 
dency to produce a diminution of manual labour. Mr. R. M‘Lure is asked— 
* What has led to the larger rate of reduction in the spinning department ?’— 
. Principally the introduction of the self-acting mule, which has been introduced 
into many of the mills of Stockport and the neighbourhood. We have had 
self-acting mules in our mill in Heaton Norris since 1834, and have been con- 
tinually improving our machinery to the present time ; by which means, we are 
doing with fewer hands by one hundred for the whole mill for the same quantity 
of work than in 1836, when the mill was first filled with machinery.’” Sir 
Robert quoted other evidence to the same effect, and added—* | am counten- 
ancing no vulgar prejudices ; but when in 1841 I see that the same quantity of 
work can be done in one mill by one hundred hands Jess than in 1836, | cannot 
help still retaining my opinion that improvements in machinery must have an 
immediate and local effect.” The evidence of Mr. Cruttenden, the partner in 
a well-known firm at Stockport, is remarkable—** Owing to the improvements 
in machinery, a much greater amount of goods can be manufactured in a cer- 
tain period of time than formerly. By working full time, we ourselves could 
manufacture nearly twenty miles of calico a day ; and when you consider the 
immense amount of steam-power employed in the cotton-manufacture, this will 
give you some idea of the powers of production which are daily in operation, 
and which must have atendency to reduce prices.” ‘*Do youthink that the 
laws affecting trade have contributed in any degree to cause the distress at pre- 
sent existing in Stockport, or in other manufacturing districts '—J do not think 
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| gress of subscriptions ; though they could be no permanent remedy for the 


| est market and to sellin the dearest.’ And yet it is quite clear that it would 
|in which we live, without a due consideration of the interests which have 


| tice of the abstract principle, we may at the same time admit the necessity of 


that they have had much to do with it. I am aware some persons suppose that 
the Corn-laws have been the cause of our present distress. I believe that the 
distress has arisen in a far greater degree from the immense increase in the 
amount of capital which has been employed in the cotton-trade, and the con- 
sequent unnatural increase in the production of manufactured goods.” Sir 
Robert applied the argument—“ The Hon. Gentleman spoke of 30,000/. having 
been applied to the erection of new machinery. Now suppose some temporary 
cause—the fire at Hamburg, for instance, creates an unusual demand for some 
description of goods: a person having the command of such an immense me- 
chanical power is enabled to supply the demand ; and the advantage of machi- 
nery is, thas we can defeat foreign competition in any market where there is an 
extraordinary demand.” The wages of the hand-loom weaver have fallen from 
27s. in 1815 to 3s. in 1842; but when the price of corn and the vast impor- 
tation of cotton are considered, it must be obvious that there must be some 
other cause for that instance of distress than the Corn-laws. There must 
be some other cause also for the rapid decrease of wages in the cotton-trade 
—“ Here is an account of cotton manufactured since 1831. I have no means 
of comparing the increase with 1815; but since 1831 there has been a most 
extraordinary increase in the quantity of cotton imported for manufacture and 
retained for home consumption, and the quantity of cotton goods exported. 
In 1831, the total quantity of cotton spun was 208,000,000 pounds ; and in 
1841, it aaiounted to 337,000,000 pounds. ‘The total quantity of yarn-manu- 
factured goods in 1831 was 70,090,000 pounds, and in 1841 it had risen to 
138,000,000 pounds. Now, though it might be that we do not take corn in 
exchange for our cotton goods, yet the quantity of goods exported, for which 
we receive some sort of return, has been enormously increased, comparing 
1841 with 1831, and with 1815 also, when the wages of the artisan were so 
high, as described by the honourable gentleman, and when corn was about 64s. 
a quarter. The increase of the trade, as measured by the imports and exports, 
has been most extraordinary.” Allusion had been made in the House to a pla- 
clard issued at Manchester, headed ‘* Murder,” of which Mr. Cobden had de- 
clared that the members of the Anti-Corn-law Association knew nothing—‘* I 
was glad to hear that declaration from the right honourable gentleman : at the 
same time, I think there ought to be a more effectual measure taken for the 
purpose of manifesting a severance between disseminators of bills of this cha- 
racter and those who profess to have the true interests of the working-classes 
at heart. I was determined to make no reference to this hand-bill without in- 
formation ; but these facts have been stated to me—‘ The inflammatory pla- 
card headed ‘ Murder’ continues to be issued in a shop in Market Street, Man- 
chester. The placard was still exhibiting on the 23d of June at 22 Market 
Street. Above the door of this house there are printed the words “ The De- 
pot for the National Anti-Corn-law League.” The printer of the placard, who 
is the tenant of that shop, is the printer and publisher of the Anti-Corn-law 
League. About four doors distant from this depét was a building in which 
the Anti-Corn-law League held their meetings.'—I am glad to hear from the 
honourable Member that the members of the Anti-Corn-law League express 
their disapprobation of the exhibition of this placard ; and I trust what I have 
stated may induce them to take steps which may make it impossible for any 
person to attribute to them any participation in appeals of this nature to a 
suffering population.” He trusted nothing would be dune to check the pro- 


distress. His hopes of that lay in a general extension of the commerce of the 
country ; and he restated the principles on waich he thought it ought to be ex- 
tended — I stated, and [ am ready now to repeat the statement, that if we had 
to deal with a new society, in which those infinite and complicated interests 
which grow up under institutions like those in the midst of which we live had 
found no existence, the true abstract principle would be ‘to buy in the cheap- 


be utterly impossible to apply that principle in a state of society such as that 
grown up under the protection of former laws. While contending for the jus- 


applying it partially ; and { think the proper object is first of all to lay the 
foundation of good laws, to provide the way for gradual improvements, which 
may thus be introduced without giving a shock to existing interests. If you 
do give a shock to those interests, you create prejudices against the principles 
themselves, and only aggravate the distress. This is the principle on which 


=———— : aE 
Lord HOWICK explained, that he should vote for the motion on genera} 
ground ; but not without protesting in the strongest manner against the way in 
which the public business had been delayed. He believed that the question 
would suffer from the injudicious way in which it had been broughg forward. 
He did not suppose that he should have an opportunity of proposing the motion 
of which he had given notice ; but he could not help pressing on the right ho- 
nourable Baronet the expediency of adopting some such measure as this—that, 
with a view to mitigate the existing distress, an Act of Parliament should be 
passed giving assurance that for a certain limited time no higher duty than 6s. 
should be levied. On a division, the amendment was rejected, by 231 to 117. 


EDUCATION. 





. House of Lords, July 12. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE presented a petition from 1,600 persons who were 
receiving instruction in the classes instituted for the pur of elementary 
education, under the sanction of the Committee of Privy Council, at Exeter 
Hall. He stated the origin and progress of the classes—The first were the 
singing classes: they were established at the latter end of 1841, and at the 
resent moment there were no fewer than 50,000 persons attending the sing- 
ing-classes of Mr. Hullah and his pupils. In the beginning of this year, it 
was found that the instruction in singing had induced the persons who 
attended these classes to form a strong wish for instruction in other elementary 
branches of education; and on this desire being made known the persons who 
originated the instruction determined to accede to it; and accordingly classes 
were formed, one for writing, another for arithmetic, and a third for linear 
drawing. These had also answered the purpose well. There were now no- 
fewer than 750 persons taking lessons in these three elementary branches of 
education The payment of the pupils varied, according to their means, from 
8s. to 30s. for sixty lessons. It was found that the payments were quite ina- 
dequate ; and assistance was asked from the Committee of Council, out of the 
education-fund ; but the form of the Parliamentary grant prevented the appli- 
cation of any portion to that purpose. Lord Wharncliffe praised the choral 
meetings at Exeter Hall: three of which realized 900/. ; but still there was a 
deficiency. With, reference to Mr. Hullah himself, who had been spoken of 
as having made so good a thing of these classes, the fact most honourable to 
him was, that up to the present moment he had given his valuable time and 
services for nothing. All that he had ever asked for himself was 30s. per 
night ; but not one shilling of this had been received, for he had invariably de- 
clined pressing for one moment this very moderate claim, in order not to em- 
barrass the limited funds of the institution. Lord Wharncliffe adverted to the 
general question of national education. He thought that it was hardly neces- 
sary for him to show that the sum of 30,000/., which was now annually grant- 
ed for the purposes of education, was altogether insufficient for that highly es- 
sential object. If it were really considered a desirable thing, as most assured- 
ly it was, that an impulse should be given to education in this country, then he 
felt that the House of Commons would not be doing its duty if it refused to 
increase this grant. The expenses under this head last year were 46,0001. ; 
of which 16,000/. were defrayed by a balance to that amount which remained 
from the preceding year. Besides the Normal Schools already established in 
this country, one had been established in Glasgow, by an individual who had 
ceded the management of it to the General Assembly ; Government intended 
to propose 7,000/. for that school, and 5,000/. for the establishment of a Nor- 
mal School in Edinburgh. The knowledge of that grant had led to a request 
from the Diocesan Board at Chester; and an arrangement had been made for 
a grant of 2,000/. to that board. Similar calls had been made on them by 
other diocesan bodies, and from the National School and the British and Foreign 
School Society ; and it was under consideration whether they should give an- 
nual sums to each of those bodies for Normal Schools. He believed that the 
country would willingly grant a large sum if they found that the money was 
fairly and impartially distributed. He should be ashamed if in a matter of edd- 
cation any difference should be made between Churchmen and Dissenters. He 
was willing to leave a large share of the education of the country to the 
Church, connected as it was with the State; but, strongly attached as he was 
to the Church, he must say that the Church itself was deeply indebted to the 
Dissenters for the example they had set as regarded the education of the peo- 
ple. A system of inspection would be necessary. With respect to the schools 
supported by grants of the public money, he thought that the reports of the 
Inspectors would enable the Council to draw up a general report on the state 





we attempted to proceed in the preparation of the Tariff.’ He frankly ad- 
mitted that he had not applied those principles to corn and sugar ; but on corn 
the duties were reduced one-half; and he again called on them to look at the 
measure as a whole—‘ At the commencement of this year declarations were 
constantly made about the comparative prices of meat in this country and 
abroad. There were constant prophecies that no attempt would be made to 
deal with the monopoly of provisions in respect to cattle and meat. In respect 
to rice, potatoes, fish, and various other articles of subsistence, there have been 
made most extensive reductions of duty ; and with respect to raw materials, 
there was likewise a reduction such as the advocate of free trade could scarce- 
ly complain of. The effect of all this change could not yet be fairly esti- 
mated. But then it was asked, ‘ Do we intend to do nothing else!’ We 
do intend, after submitting it to the consideration of a Committee, to pro- 
pose a further measure, permitting the taking of foreign corn out of bond 


tion, of equivalent quantities of flour and biscuit. With respect to other 
countries, it will be our endeavour to extend on the true principles of re- 
criprocal advantage the commerce of the country.” He had been asked 
vhy he had introduced no measure on the banking laws: but every day at 
the disposal of Government had been consumed in the measures to which he 
had referred; and they had as yet scarcely been able to pass more than 
the first clause of the Poor-law. They had passed the Income-tax, 
which no Government could have done against the general feeling of 
the country. They had entered into negotiations with other countries— 
‘‘] hope now that we have been able to bring these measures to a conclu- 
sion, with some diilerence of opinion on my side of the House, and with strong 
divisions against me on account of the alarm given to the agricultural interest, 
that they will be allowed to have a fair trial; and if they do not prove ecalcu- 
lated to increase the prosperity of the country—if they should prove inade- 
quate to meet the distress of the country—in that case I shall be the first to 
admit that no adherence to former opinions ought to prevent their full and care- 


that a fair experiment will be made, in order that we may see whether they 
have a tendency to revive the prosperity of the country, and to terminate that 
stagnation which no person in this great community views with deeper con- 
cern than those who are immediately responsible for the government of the 
country.” 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL remarked, that Sir Robert Peel did not speak as if 
he were very confident in the success of his measures. For at least eight weeks 
after the new Corn-law had received the Royal assen', it had not been inter- 
fered with : but Sir Robert was not right in saying that the change had led to 
the importation of foreign corn; for if in two weeks this year corn had en- 
tered to the amount of 25,000 quarters and 48,000 quarters respectively, in the 
two weeks of last year ending 16th April and 2lst May itentered to the 
amount of 58,825 quarters and 71,040 quarters respectively, at the much high- 
er duties of 22s. 8d. and 23s. 8d. ; and therefore the diminution of duty made 
by Sir Robert had only led to a loss of revenue—there had been no gain to the 
people. Ifthe duty had been fixed at 8s. there would not have been this delay 
of two months and a half during which corn was not admitted. Would it not 
be better to resort toa measure which Sir Robert himself acknowledged would 
be a temporary alleviation of the distress? Ifit was desirable to obtain relief 
for the people from charity, was it not much more so to afford it by the law? In 
1826, Sir Robert Peel had acted with Mr. Canning and Lord Liverpool in sup- 
porting a measure temporarily to suspend the Corn-law; and why therefore 
should he not agree to the motion about tobe made by Lord Howick, for the 
admission of foreign corn for a time at a fixed duty! Lord John objected to 
the ulterior intention involved in Mr. Villier’s motion ; and observed, that there 
would be no difficulty in passing some of the votes ; while there was no suffi- 
cient reason for not post poning others, such as the payment of certain attornies 
and counsel in Ireland,when so many of the people of England are ina state of 
suffering. ‘Towards the close of his speech, Lord John launched into a general 
attack on the Government measures—‘‘ I remember a right honourable gentle- 
man,not now a member of this House, Mr. Herries, parodying a French writer in 
reviewing a work, said, that our measures contained some things that were 
good and some things that were new—that those that were new were not good, 
and those that were good were not new. I apply this expression to the mea 
sures of this session proposed by the present Government. I can scarcely count 
on my fingers those they have adopted,—namely, the Poor-law, the Colonial 
Customs Bill, the Colonial Passengers Bill, the New South Wales Bill, the 
Austrian Bill, the Justices Bill, and the principles of the Tariff itself ; for with 
respect to provisions generally, I had proposed to bring forward a measure for 
introducing them at lower rates of duty, but, at the suggestion of my right ho 
nourable friend, | postponed it, in order to bring forward the proposition for a 
tering the Corn-law ; which, in_ its result, prevented our bringing any other 
measures forward as a Government. We have had satisfaction in seeing 
such a measure as the Tariff proposed—that measure is good, but it is not new; 
and so is the Poor-law: the Income tax is new but itis not good ; and I may 
say the same thing of the Corn-law of the present year. 
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ful revision. But I hope that no precipitate conclusion will be come to, but 


of education throughout the country, so that atolerably accurate notion might 
be formed as to the general state of education, and that without interfering 
with private schools. The want of education in this country was so great, 
| that it had become absolutely necessary to meet the evil full in the face. The 
| Legislature must therefore determine to adopt the best plan that they could find 
to counteract the effects which had resulted from the present state of things. 
He thought that in the Committee of Council there was an instrument of con- 
| tinuing the progress which education was now making in the country. He 
| thought that grant ought to be extended to the Normal Schools, by granting 
| an annual sum of money ona principle of fairness between all parties; and if 
| Parliament would grant a sum, there were the;means in existence of distribu- 
| ting it. If they followed up this principle, this great instrument of civilization 
| would proceed with a rapidity and a suceess which no man could calculate. 
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duty free, upon the substitution into the warehouse, or delivery for exporta- | “\* the same time, they must not goon too rashly : the most likely way to im 


| pede the operation of the plan was to go too fast, which would tend to clog and 
| obstruct its operation : but if they were content to give it encouragement, and 
| not urge it too far, he would promise their Lordships that in the end this country 
| would be made one of the best-educated countries in the world. 
| ‘The Marquis of LANSDOWNE expressed his entire satisfaction at Lord 
| Wharncliffe’s statement. Lord Brougham did so too ; but expressed a desire 
| that part of the contemplated grant should be distributed among Dissenters in 
| Scotland. Lord Wharncliffe said, that if the Dissenting body in Scotland 
| would form such an association as existed in England, and would undertake to 
build a Normal School, the time would then arrive for their applying for a part 
of the grant. 
PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 
House of Commons, July 14. 
Mr. HUME moved for an address to the Crown, praying that directions 
might be given to persons having the charge of the British Museum, cathe- 
drals, and other public edifices, to afford those facili.ies for the admission of the 
public and the improvements recommended in the report of the Select Com- 
mittee in June 1841. He enlarged upon the advantages which had already 
| resulted from the admission of the public to the National Gallery, the British 
| Museum, and other places on Sundays. ‘The opening of the Parks oa Sundays 
| had been a step attended with great public advantages. Let them look to the 
| Parks on a Sunday afternoon, and see the happy family-groups with which they 
were filled, enjoying themselves and deriving advantages of air and exercise, 
which it would otherwise be difficult forthem to partake of. Colonel Rowan 
was examined before the Committee. Since he had become Commissioner of 
Police, the conduct of the mass of the London population had improved. One 
Policeman only was required where formerly there were nine or ten. The 
practice of quarrelling and fighting had almost disappeared. After Greenwich 
| Fair, and some other fairs, there was not a single instance of rioting, where 
| formerly there were so many that the Magistrates’ time was wholly occupied 
lin trying them. Sobriety had also extended to a considerable extent; and 
Colonel Rowan attributed this beneficial change to the taste of visiting the se- 
veral depositories of works of art, and strongly recommended that it should 
continue to be fostered. Mr. Hume recollebted perfectly well, that when it 
was at first proposed to open the Museum, he was told that the attempt to 
wean the people from their habits would be a foolish one, and that they prefer- 
red the public house : now had the result borne out that prediction? In the 
three years that the British Museum had been open, not the slightest mischief 
or theft had occurred, although from 16,000 ,to 32,000 persons had passed 
\ through it on various occasions in one day. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER expressed his general concur- 
rence in Mr. Hume's views—No man could be more fully convinced than he 
was of the importance of giving the people free access to exhibitions which had 
a tendency to elevate their thoughts and improve their taste,and by that means 
to humanize the mind. Great advantage had resulted from the opening of the 
Parks. Not only was that measure of advantage to the humbler classes, by 
presenting them with the means of healthful recreation, but it was a source of 
the purest gratification to those far above them in station, to see their humbler 
fellow countrymen enjoying innocent recreation, and partaking of the blessings 


which God had placed within their reach. Filling, as he did, a |aborious situ- 
ition, he had no opportunity of taking recreation in the open air, except on 
Sunday ; and he scarcely ever allowed that day to pass without walking into 


the Parks to enjoy the gratification of seeing so many of his fellow subjects par- 
taking of innocent pleasures. He exhorted Mr. Hume, however, to take all he 
could get, without provoking opposition from the * prejudices” of others, as 
Mr. Hume would call them, or the conscientious scruples, as Mr. Goulburn 
uimself would say, by proposing to open places of amusement during the Sab- 
bath. As regarded her Majesty's Ministers, he could declare for himself and 
is colleagues that they were most anxious to extend the means of enjoyment 
to the humbler classess of their fellow countrymen; and they would lose no 
opportunity of endeavouring to prevail upon the directors of public establish- 
ments to give the freest possible access to them consistently with the safety of 
property 
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Sir ROBERT INGLIS denied the necessity of running a race with Paris in 


the desecration of the Lord’s Day ; and appealed to the age of Pericles, when 
the greatest abominations prevailed in Greece, and to the simultaneous intro- 
ducuon of art and vice from Greece into Rome, to prove that the fine arts may 
be cultivated at too great a sacrifice. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that the difference between Ministers-and Mr. 
Hume was merely technical; it was not usual to address the Crown to carry 
ut the recommendations of a Parliamentary Committee ; and he even doubted 
the power of the Crown to interfere in the case of cathedrals. ‘ In my opinion, 
free access should be afforded to the working classes to our national monuments, 
for I think that it would be, ofthe greatest advantage to refine the public taste. 
I agree with my honourable friend the Member for Oxford, that it would be 
most unsatisfactory to propose them as a substitute for religion ; but it is not as 
@ substitute for religion, but a substitute for drunkenness on the Sabbath, that I 
‘support the view of the honourable Member from Montrose. [Cheers.] The 
duties of religion discharged, it would be much better for the poor man to spend 
‘the remainder of the day in contemplating the wonders of nature or the re- 
sources of art, than in drinking his earnings and squandering his health in a 

lic-house. The greatest advantage to the community would be derived 

m a refinement of the public taste. There is also another advantage in the 

position, namely, that ifcarried into effect it is likely to enlist the great 
Body of the people in favour of our institutions. At present they rarely come 
imto contact with the State except for the purposes of punishment. But I want 
them to see that in our expenditure we have their interests as much at heart as 
ourown. By this means, you will have a guarantee for the security of the 
monarchy and for our present form of government. You will then show the 
people, that.in the expenditure of the public money, their interests, their enjoy- 
gent, and their improvement are regarded ; and when they hear of millions 
eing necessarily raised by taxation for the conduct of the public service, It will 
mat be so much objected to.” With respect, however, to the proposal for open- 
ing the British Museum and National Gallery on Sundays, he did not see why 
the officers of such institutions should be debarred from their only day of rest 
after six day's labour. In regard to the argument that had been used in favour of 
making a charge for admission—namely, that it was necessary to insure the 
respectability of the visitants—it appeared from the evidence on the subject, 
that it was not from the artisans and humble classes that misconduct and mis- 
chief occurred, but from the vulgar rich.” 

Mr. HUME was agreeably surprised at the manner in which his motion had 
been received by the Government and the House ; and, in compliance with the 
suggestion of Mr. Goulburn, he abstained from pressing it. ‘The motion was 
withdrawn accordingly. 


A SPANISH SLAVER. 


‘The maritime tribunal of Brest has been engaged in the trial of a case of pi- 
zacy and violation of the existing treaties between France and Spain against a 
continuation of the slave trade. The hearing commenced on the 28th ult., 
aand lasted till the 3d inst. inclusive. The whole of the important, and inte- 
westing circumstances as exposed by the proceedings are comprised in the fol- 
lowing statement :—A Mexican brig of war, called the Pocha, taken by Admi- 
gal Baudin’s fleet in 1838, became by successive sales and transfers the pro- 
perty of aSpaniard named Vivo, resident at the Havanna. Vivo, who had 
been previously engaged in the slave-trade in a subordinate capacity, fitted her 
ut as a slave-ship, and engaged a crew of 45 men. As this traffic was prohi- 
bited by the laws of Spain, he, by fraudulant representations, furnished himself 
with Portuguese papers, and sailed on the 25th of December, 1830, from the 
Havanna, direct for the coast of Mozambique. Being thus apparently under 
the Portuguese flag, he had not any visits to fear, except from the English 
cruisers, and from them he had hoped to escape through the superior sailing of 
his vessel. When he left the Havauna he had no merchandise on board, but 
had provided himself withan ample sum of money in specie. On his arrival 
at Mozambique, the slave trade had been prohibited by Portugal, and the Go- 
vernor, in obedience to orders he had received from his Government, fined 
Vivo 2,500 piasters for contravention of the treaty that had been entered into, 
and, having seized and taken away from his ship all that could be used in the 
illicit traffic, he commanded Vivo to return to the Havanna, giving him papers 
expressly forthis destination, and appointed a Portuguese subject, Captain Cos- 
ta Vianna, to take the chief command of the ship. He, at the same time, em- 
barked in her 17 men who had lost their ship, as passengers for the Havanna. 
Vivo, notwithstanding the new captain placed over him on leaving the coast of 

Mozambique, retained the full command of the vessel, and by his representa- 
tions, induced the crew and passengers to consent to deviate from the course 
¢o the Havanna, against the will of the Portuguese Captain Costa Vianna, who 
protested, as he has since declared, against the violation of the governor's or- 
ders. Steering to Bombestock, he, on his arrival there, found three American 
wessels, from which he procured water-tanks, provisions, planks, 50 muskets, 
and the other stores necessary for his first projected trade. Having obtained 
these, he sailed to the coast of Pomba. Here, by deceit, he gained possession 
of asmall boat, called a pangaille, got her crew of six men on board, and secu 
wed them in the hold or between decks. When the chief of the boat remon- 
strated against this act of fraud and violence, Vivo justified himself on the 
ground that it was but a retaliation for the money of which the Governor of 
ozambique had robbed him. On the following morning the Pocha fell in 
with, and by main force captured, a large pangaille, manned by 18 free Arabs, 
and containing 120 blacks. Having taken on board these, and all the provi- 
sions and stores the boat contained, he set it adrift with two old Arabs, of 
whose fate nothing has been heard, The Pocha then returned to Bombestock 
for the lieutenant, who had been left at that place to purchase rice. Thence 
she went to Nossibé, where Vivo found the French sloop of war Prévoyante, 
and went on board to visit Captain Jehenne, who received him politely, invited 
him to breakfast, and promised to return the visit the next morning. Although 
no doubt of the Pocha being a slaver could be entertained, Captain Jehenne 
‘was restrained from searching her, as Portugal did not admit that right. More 
‘serious suspicions, however, arose, when, early in the morning, instead of wait- 
ing for Captain Jehenne’s return visit, the Pocha was seen making off with all 
her sails sect. In the course of the day the whole shore was in commotion, it 
having been discovered that she had landed some of her men at another point 
of the island, and carried off many men and women, after killing one man, who 
had offered resistance. The Prévoyante found the Pocha again at the Island 
of Mayotte. As the sloop approached, the men at her mast-head saw many 
heavy bodies, but of what nature could not be distinguished, thrown from the 
Pocha into the sea, and then water was drawn up and dashed upon the deck, as 
#f toclean it. No doubt was entertained that the objects thrown overboard 
‘were the poor blacks, or some of them. Capt. Jehenne sent an officer into the 
wessel, who discovered in confinement the Arabs who had been captured in the 
two pangailles, and at the same time ascertained that the vessel was without any 
papers warranting her appearance in that latitude. Upon these facts the Pré- 
voyante took possession of the Pocha, and carried her into the island of Bour- 
bon. Here the vessel was condemned, and her crew sent to France to be tried 
for piracy. On their arrival at Brest a correspondence took place on the sub- 
ject between the Governments of France and Portugal, at the end of which 
the latter Power renounced al! claim to the prisoners as its subjects, and left 
‘them to be tried before the French tribunal. After reading the indictment and 
the report of Captain Jehenne, and the other documentary evidence, the prison- 
er Vivo was interrogated. He admitted all the essential facts, but denied his 
being guilty of piracy, justifying his seizure of the two pangailles as a mere 
act of reprisal on the Governor of Mozambique, for taking from him the 2,500 
plasters, which he maintained was a robbery. He dgnied having been guilty 
of any outrage on shore, and of this it does not appear that any evidence was 
produced. He also denied tat any blacks were thrown into the sea. Vianna, 


the nominal captain, was next called upon, to account for being engaged in 
these infamous transactions. 





the Pocha by the Governor of Mozambique, he never had the least authority in 
her, which was assumed and maintained throughout: by Vivo, under whose 
orders every transaction took place. He gave his evidence with great reserve, 
being evidently under strong fears of the consequences which might arise from 
Vivo and his mate Ripoll, who was Vivo's principal agent, and who is evidently 
a man of determined resolution as well as great physical powers. Hamis Ben 
Omar, the owner of the smaller pangaille, who came willingly to France to ap- 
pear as a witness on the trial, was examined, and gave in the French language, 
which he spoke well. a clear and distinct account of the treacherous manner in 
which he, his men, and boat, were gained possession of, and detained by the 
Pocha. He also acted as interpreter in the examination of Bacari Iman Bacos, 
the master of the larger boat. This witness repeated the account of the cap- 
¢ re of her by Ripoll, and a crew sent out in the smaller pangaille. He stated 
that he had in his boat 120 slaves, which he had purchased for working an es- 
tate he possessed at Zanzibar, and affirmed that he and his men were free and 
andependent, and that the Governor of Mozambique had no property or interest 
whatever in the slaves, which belonged to him alone. They both complained 
bitterly of the treatment they received on board the Pocha, and, more particu- 
farly, at having their beards shaven, which waa gross violation of their reli- 
gious feelings as Mahometans. Vivo, however, justified the act as necessary 
Sar cleanliness and the preservation of their health. The evidence of the nu- 
merous other witnesses tended to establish the truth of all the facts stated. 
“The Commissaire Rapporteur, the public prosecutor in the French Admiralty 
Courts, in delivering his requisitory, insisted upon judgment against Vivo, 
Wiavna, and Ripoll, as having been guilty of piracy in seizing and detaining 
athe two pangailles, and plundering the merchandise they contained, leaving the 


He declared that although put in command of 





long deliberation, pronounced Vivo, Vianna, and Ripoll guilty of piracy, but 
with extenuating circumstances as to the two latter. Co 
sentenced to close confinement, with labour, for ten years, and Vianna and Ri- 
poil to the same punishment for five years. The rest of the prisoners compos- 
ing the crew of the Pocha, 45 in number, were acqurtted.—London Times, 
July 18. 





THE ANTI-CORN-LAW CONFERENCE. 
From the Spectator, Radical paper. 

The members of the Anti-Corn-law Conference have done much to defeat 
their own purpose. Being well-informed on local subjects, many of them have 
had valuable information to give. Some have brought it forward in a trustwor- 
thy shape ; others have produced vague and general accounts ; and more have 
clothed what little of the kind they had collected, in language so redundant 
and turgid, as to suggest the suspicion that the mere speech was the object, and 
not the fact which was the peg to hang it upon. A succession of plain state- 
men's, conveying information such as that set forth by Mr. Bricurt of Leeds, 
or Mr. Foster of Stockport, would have been impressive ; but in other instan 
ces really important facts are so buried in masses of words, that the whole is 
repulsive to the reader, and, even when read, ineffective. The mischief of 
mere diffuseness is frequently aggravated by the extravagant common-place or 
violence and bad taste of the Delegates. Let specimens of this false oratory 
speak for themselves. It will be observed that the ‘‘ reverend” gentlemen 
furnish the better part of the samples. 

Mr. Georce Tuompson, the Secretary of the Conference, revived the stale 
story of Sir James Granax, his pamphlet, and inconsistency ; but he adorned 
it with his own graces— 

““At such a time, we find this identical Baronet, night after night, voting 
down every measure directed against the very law which he has described as 
the author of gambling, injustice, hunger, despair, and madness. Oh, Sir— 

* Had it 
Pleased Heaven to curse me with affliction ; 
To rain all sorts of sores upon my head ; 
To steep me in poverty to the very lips ; 
I could have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience :” 
but to be doomed to pining wretchedness and helpless hunger by such a man, 
and to find him besides armed with the dread power of the law to enforce his 
sentence, does all but banish the virtue of patience from the heart. Virtue it- 
self seems to demand that such a man, so infamous and guilty, should be driven 
from his seat.” 

Orator Tiompson spoiled not a bad anecdote— 

‘The night before last, whilst standing in the House of Lords, listening to 
the statements of Lord Brougham, a lady of rank addressed a Peer in such 


cause.’ The lady rejoined—‘ I don't believe in the distress.’ Here was one of 
the aristocracy disbelieving the fact, and another the remedy ; and both agree- 


and fashion nei‘her know the miseries of the poor nor the dangers which every 
hour threaten themselves : 

‘Oh! little think the gay, licentious proud, 

Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround ; 

They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 

And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 

Ah! little think they, while they dance along, 

How many feel, this very moment, death, 

And all the sad variety of pain !’” 

The Reverend Mr. Hawkes warned the authors of the Corn-laws ‘“ how 
they continue to counteract the benefits of Providence "— 

‘*Let them look to what had been the fate of other countries, where the 
rights of the people were thus held back. Let them look to the example of 
France in the last century—of old Rome, of Greece, and many other countries. 
But the lust of Mammon had a more powerful influence on the minds of the 
aristocracy than the experience of history. The Duke of Richmond had, ona 
foriner occasion, said that if the Corn-laws were repealed, he would flee to a 
foreign land : he would say to the Duke, ‘ Unless you repeal the Corn-laws you 
shall be compelled to flee.’ He wondered if it had occurred to the Duke to 
think that both himself and the members of his order would have to flee if 
they would save their lives.” 

The Reverend Dr. Perry was more revolutionary ; following up Mr. Hawkes 
thus— 

‘That Gentleman had said that those were oppressed with hunger would not 
be influenced by the dictates of religion in their efforts to remedy their suffer- 
ings. Now he must say, that self-preservation was the first dictate of the Chris- 
tian religion—it was the first law of nature ; and he contended that those who 
neglected that law, who acted not up to that dictate, and did not preserve life, 
were guilty of acrime which all were forbidden to commit—murder. Sooner 
than suffer himself or his children to starve, Dr. Perry would take bread from 
the table of the Prime Minister.” 

The Reverend Mr. Sranyon, of Melbourne, imputed to the Corn-laws the 
spread of Atheism, in these words— 

“In one family, the members of which attended upon his ministry, the mo- 
ther and the son, who were both religious characters, told him that now they did 
not like to converse on religion, for they found it dificult to believe, in conse- 
quence of the distress and destitution they were suffering.” 

It used to be the doctrine that adversity is the test of virtue and of faith : 
the Reverend Mr. Sranyon cites it as the legitimate extinguisher of faith, as 
the Reverend Dr. Perry did of virtue. 

It might be supposed that in the interview with the Prime Minister the De- 
legates specially selected to set forth the case of their body would have em- 
ployed a decorous matter-of-fact style, suited to the occasion: instead of which, 
generalizing was a common fault ; and the Reverend Gentlemen outraged 
coinmon decency. They spoke not as if they desired to come to terms, but as 
if they desired to make the interview as offensive to Sir Ropert Peet as pos- 
sible. Mr. Grunpy of Bury, who, if we are not mistaken, described himself 
to the meeting of Delegates as having once been a “reverend” though no 
longer so, delivered himself of this piece of good taste, in speaking of the de- 
preciation of property at Bury— 

“A spinning and weaving establishment, which cost at least 40,000/., was 
lately offered for sale, and only 4,000/. bid for it. Another, which five years 
ago was sold for 23,000/., was offered for sale, and not a single bid made for 
it; and one called the Gig, which Sir Robert Peel would recollect, as his own 
life was in the lease—tiiough Mr. Grundy had thrown it out, believing that his 
life would not be lengthened by his becoming Prime Minister—was declared at 
15,000/ , and bought for between 5,000/. and 6,000/.” 

The Reverend Mr. Lows, of Forfar, addressed the Premier in this fashion— 

“* If he had the heart of a man, it could not but be touched at the contemplation 
of the wretchedness, suffering, and want that existed in this country, and 
which had passed before the mind’seye. * * * 

“ The rising generation were growing up without the means of education, 
except in one branch, a most fearful branch of education indeed, in reference to 
the rulers of our land; our youth were trained to curse those laws which stood 
between them and the bounties of Heaven in that munificence which God gives 
them. He was persuaded that Sir Robert could not but feel, standing as he 
did in the awfully-responsible position of Prime Minister of England, at this 
crisis. ‘Their youth were trained to hate those oppressors who had enacted 
and who maintain these laws by which they are literally starved. They were 
trained to this by practical parental example; and it was not to be wondered 
at, seeing that this is expressly predicted in that sacred volume which they all 
hold to be the revealed will of Almighty God te man—‘ He that withholdeth 
corn, the people shall curse him.’ He did not quote that scripture—a scripture 
which was now literally fulfilled by starving millions—he did not quote it to 
harrow up his heart ; but, being the truth, he wished it to tell upon his mind, 
if so be that it might lead him to use that power which was in his hand in or- 
der to avert from himself and his party the predicted imprecations of an almost 
desperate people. He pleaded, not on the ground of the distress, however deep 
and fearful that was, but he pleaded and begged of him on the ground of jus- 
tice, in the sight of God, that you remove the starvation laws, and redress the 
just grievances of the people. They solemnly assured him that the patience 
of the starving millions which Sir Robert and others had repeatedly and well 
applauded, and on which they were still vainly calculating, was all but ex- 
hausted. Should that delegation break up, and should he cause the proroga- 
tion of Parliament without affording efficient relief, or giving them one glimpse 
of hope, the consequences, ere months passed, would be fearful and tremen- 
dous. They believed, and the country too, that he had the power—he could 
almost say the omnipotent power—to remedy the evils and prevent the ruin 
which was at hand ; and if he refused or delayed to employ that power, which 
his place and his position gave him, fearful would be his responsibility, and tre- 
mendous his guilt at the bar of Almighty God, at which he and they must soon 
appear.” 

Such is the decent language in which some of the Deputation conferred with 
the Minister. Afterwards they report that Mr. Lawrence Heywortn’s hand- 
ing Sir Ropert some newspaper “‘ article” “by no means decreased the anx- 
ious state of trepidation in which the Prime Minister had hitherto been, which 
was too evident, notwithstanding his wonderful command both of muscle and 
countenance ;” and one of the organs, under the evident influence of direct 
communication, devoted an “ article” to the “ sinister expression” of his face ! 





gent of the prisoners to the discretion of the Court, The tribunal, after a very 


It is not the least creditable instance of the Premier's self-command, that he 


uently Vivo was— 





words as these—' How shocking these things are! do you believe them?’ The | 
nobleman replied— I believe they are true, though I don’t agree respecting the | 


ing in postponing redress. The melancholy truth is, that the votaries of rank | 
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overlooked the matter of personal offence, and discriminated the decorous mem- 
bers of the Deputation—as in the case of the respectable Mr. Foster, of whom 
he made honourable mention in the House. 





THE INDIANS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


It is with no ordinary feelings of pleasure that we give insertion tothe 
following Memoranda of the past history and present condition of the Indians 
of Nova Scotia. The document was prepared by his Excellency Lord Falk- 
laad, whose exertions on behalf of the ill-fated aborigines of the land we inhabit 
—reflects credit on his Lordship,both as a Governor and a Philanthrophist. We 
have procured a copy of the document from the records of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, to whom it was communicated by one of His Excellency’s advisers during 
the last session of Assembly.—Halifax Morning Post. 


MEMORANDUM RESPECTING THE INDIANS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 

The Indian population, as nearly as it can be ascertained, may be estimated 
at about 1400 souls, or 350 families. It has been rapidly decreasing for many 
years past, but as no record of it at different periods can be consulted, the ratio 
of the annual decrease cannot be ascertained, but that it has been lamentably 
greatis beyond a doubt. Mr. Wilkins says ‘that about the year 1798, there 
were probably 800 Indians in the county of Pictou, a sober and peaceable peo- 
ple, innocently pursuing their wild mode of life. There are now not more than 
70 adults and 20 or 30 children in the habit of resorting there As the coun- 
try became settled and their hunting grounds were destroyed, they began to 
acquire habits of vagrancy and intemperance, and their numbers rapidly di- 
minuished, principally from disease, the consequence of drunkenness, and proba- 
bly in some trifling degree from emigration.” 

The greater part of these poor people are reduced to the lowest state of de- 
gradation and misery. With the destruction of their hunting grounds they 
seem to have lost all energy, native pride and se!f respect, and they are be- 
come, with but a few exceptions, beggars and drunkards. The aged and sickly 
are beyond description wretched : nor are the stronger free from much suffer- 
ing, occasioned chiefly by the numbers of helpless relatives they have to drag 
about,—some worn out with age, some blind, and others crippled with rheuma- 
tism, or pining consumption. This heavy weight cramps their exertions both 
in hunting and fishing, more especially as the increasing scarcity of game ren- 
ders frequent removals necessary. 

Their moral condition is very low. Formerly an Indian’s word might be 
relied upon, and his honesty was proverbial, but they have been so abused 
and maltreated by the white inhabitants, and so scandalously taken advantage 
of in all their dealings, that they have at length learned to cheat and deceive. 

They are all baptized into the Church of Rome,but their perceptions of Chris- 
tianity are exceedingly obscure. None are able to read, and they have de- 
clined the few offers of instruction which have been made them. 

The Abbe Sigoyne, who has had the spiritual charge of the Indians through- 
out the whole of the Western part of the Province for the last forty five years, 
states that ‘in distress, their depravity and ignorannce are such, the bodily 
infirmities of many so great that, in my opinion, there is but faint hope of suc- 
cess in the trying to bring them to a civilized life. Their habits for the most 
part are irregular and licentious. Drunkenness is too common, especially 
among the young, the sex even is not free from the vice which is one of the 
principal causes of their infirmity and poverty. The young generation is quite 
ignorant and not disposed for information. ‘The old heads of families have not 
been careful to instruct their children in what they knew themselves, so that 
the knowledge of religion is much on its decline amongst them,not withstanding 
my efforts, which are not sufficiently attended to by them.” 

These remarks apply but too well to the Indians in other parts of the Pro- 
vince. Happily, however, there would seem to be some ground for anticipa- 
ting an early and important improvement in their moral condition. 

By a Return just received, it appears that of the 110 Indians,young and old, 
settled at Pomquet and Little river, in the county of Sydney, 82 have taken 
the Temperance Pledge, and as drunkenness is their principal vice, and one 
great cause of their present misery, it may be hoped, if the efforts which their 
Priests are now doubtless using to make the Indians generally comprehend the 
solemnity of that pledge, and to induce them to take it, should prove success- 
ful, that a most beneticial change in their character and habits would soon 
follow. 

Most colonies have done something for the relief of this class of their people ; 
but the records of Nova Scotia hardly shew any intention of the kind. Lands, 
indeed, were many years since reserved for the Indians in various parts of the 
Province, but no encouragement until very recently was held out to them to 
settle and cultivate the soil, and the Legislature have annually granted a smal! 
sum to purchase blankets for the old and helpless; but beyond this, little has 
been attempted for the relief or civilization of this unfortunate race till 1828, 
when, at the instance of the late Judge Wiswall, (the best friend the Indians 
ever had in this Province,) a tract of land on Bear river, in the county of Anna- 
polis,selected by themselves for the many advantages it in their eyes possessed, 
and on which about twenty families had expressed a desire to settle, was pro- 
cured for them by Sir James Kempt. It was laid out into 20 lots of 30 acres 
each, so distinctly marked that there was no mistaking one lot for another. The 
Indians soon took possession of this tract, and each family commenced improv- 
ing its own lot, béing assisted for the three first years by Government with 
tools, seeds, and provisions when absolutely necessary. A small chapel was 
also built for them. For sometime they exhibited a very laudable constancy, 
and in 1831, Judge Wiswall reported that the experiment had succeeded far 
beyond his expectations. The families which composed it were then healthy 
and happy, each one had made a good clearing, and raised a fair crop of pota- 
toes and other vegetables, which they carefully preserved in frost proof cel- 
lars, and the poor creatures were pleased with the prospect of becoming able, 
like white men, to secure a subsistence from the soil. But this happy state of 
things was soon to end. Their best friend Judge Wiswall died—their beloved 
Priest Abbe Sigoyne living at a distance of 20 miles was rendered unable by 
his age and infirmities togyisit them—their Chief, Andre Meuse, (who went 
twice to England) became dissolute and drunken, and had even pawned for 
drink, a pretty Medallion, which Queen Adelaide had graciously presented to 
him ; his bad example was followed by others, the idle devoured the fruits of 
the toil of the industrious, and at the present moment, only seven families re- 
main in the settlement—many having been carried off by consumption,and some 
having gone elsewhere. 

The Government had also encouraged the formation of another [ndian settle- 
ment in the same County on a smaller scale, called the Gloade settlement, but 
it is now deserted by all who first removed thither, except the Chief, Charles 
Gloade, a sober industrious man, who has from 20 to 30 acres under cultivation, 
with a good farm barn, and from seven to ten head of cattle. He is besides an 
excellent hunter, and lives very comfortably. 

Inthe counties of Lunenburg, Shelburne and Cape Breton, there are a few 
other instances of the successful cultivation of the soil by Indians ; but the 
most flourishing Indian settlement is at Pomquet. It consists of 26 families— 
7 of which live solely by agriculture—the others living by fishing, bunting and 
agriculture jointly ; they have 100 acres of cleared land—25 acres ploughed, 
40 acres of hay land and 35 of pasture ; they raised last year 630 bushels of 
potatoes, 100 bushels of oats, and 25 bushels of barley, and own 5 head of cat- 
tle and 13 sheep. This settlement has not received any assistance from Go- 
vernment for many years past. 

Except as already stated, the Indians possess little property other than their 
clothing, blankets, canoes, guns, weapons of the chace and dogs,—if these are 
all in good condition the Indian considers himself rich: and even if the tribe 
should be induced to settle generally, many years will pass before they will 
feel the want of many articles which to white settlers are indispensable. 

The only Provincial enactment for the protection of the Indians is one to 
prohibit the sale to them of spirituous liquors, but it has not been followed by 
the expected beneficial effects owing to the cunning which both sellers and buy- 
ers employ to evade its salutary provisions. ate! 

It is abundantly evident that the poor Micmacs of Nova Scotia, must now 
either embrace some of our habits of subsisting or perish To restore them to 
what they were is impossible, but to restore them the ready means of subsist- 
ence is practicable. Before we intruded on their possessions they had food and 
clothing enough and to spare, and to suffer them now to want those necessa- 
ries would be unjust and cruel in the extreme. Atthe present day these can 
only be obtained for a certainty from the soil, and Government is therefore 
bound to encourage and assist this unfortunate race to settle on the lands which 
have been set apart for them, or any other lands belonging to the Crown which 
they may prefer. ; ’ 

* It is not of course to be expected or indeed to be desired that these wild men 
should be suddenly weaned from the pursuits which are so deartothem. For 
some time to come they must and ought to obtain a large share of their subsis- 
tence by means of hunting and fishing. The settlements for the few first years 
should be a constant home for the infirm only, but to the others merely a rally- 
ing point aad place of deposit. By renouncing at first a part only of serene 
life, and leaning for subsistence in part only on tillage, they will be bot 

healthier and happier. Moreover in this way they may be gradually settled at 
small charge to the Government, for as already remarked, they will not soon 
feel the want of many things which white settlers find indispensably necessary, 
and very costly, such as building materials, household furniture, &c. The pre- 
sent slender inventory of their domestic and field utensils may long continue 
nearly the same, and as they learn to covet more of what we deem to be ne- 
cessaries, they ought to become through their own good management capable 
of purchasing them. While living in this half barbarous way, they cannot be 
secured against occasional pressing wants, or be lifted above the need of some 
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perintending care and aid. This should be y afforded by the Govern- 
ae The whole body should be, however, need from depending upon 
public donations, and these when given, should only be granted in proportion 
as they exert themselves, or to the utterly helpless. A few presents now and 
then would do them real good, but if ill judged, or overdone, would only work 
mischief. 

The funds to start these settlements will not be great. The only necessary 
expenses to be met are, Ist, for the correct surveying, planning, and allotment 
of the lands. 2ndly, the furnishing to each family, after establishing tts wig- 
wam, an axe, a hoe, a few seeds oa other trifling articles, and lastly, @ mode- 
rate donation of provisions and coarse clothing amongst the weak and_ sickly. 
A superintendent of Indian affairs might be appointed, if one possessing the 
necessary qualifications could be found, and small stipends should be allowed 
to the priests appointed to the charge of the several settlements. 

Captain Crawley, Surveyor-General of Cape Breton, who has always taken 
the liveliest interest in the Indians of that island, suggests in order to stimulate 
their industry, premiums should be offered, not in money, but in clothing, agri- 
cultural tools, and seeds to those who raise the best crops, make the best 
fences, erect the most commodious house, or follow any other useful employ- 
ment that would require them for a time to become stationary and induce the 
habit of remaining athome. If they could by any means be induced to con- 
gregate in villages where schools might be established and some strong motive 
to industry and sobriety were held out to them, their reformation might doubt- 
less be accomplished, though it must be confessed the difficulty is not small of 
overcoming their fondness for their present wild mode of life. Still, as indivi- 
dual Micmac families have been civilized, the civilization of the Tribe need not 
be despaired of, and the Legislative Coun cil of the Province having lately di- 
rected their attention to this neglected subject, and expressed their intention to 
resume it inthe next session, it may be hoped that the wisdom of the Legisla- 
ture will be able to devise some plan for reclaiming the small remnant of our 
ruined Aborigines from their present state of barbarism, and for introducing 
among them the industrious and peaceful habits of civilized society. 
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In alluding to the discussions which have taken place in the British Houses 
of Parliament, on the distresses of the country and the abrogation of the Corn 
Laws, we were led to reflect on the Noble Lords and Members of the House of 
Commons, as aiding those, whose ultimate object is, not the relief of the poor, 
but a revolution of the British constitution,the destruction of amonarchical form 
of Government, and the substitution of Republic. We do not believe that this 
is the object of the Noble Lords who have taken part in these debates, but that 
it is that of the leaders of the Anti-Corn-Law-League no doubt can rest on the 
mind of asingle individual. 
In elucidation of our remarks, we would quote a few extracts from the pub- 
lished speeches of the Anti-Corn-Law-League-committee-men. 
In the first place we have a Mr. Bloodsworth of Leicester, boldly and 
candidly advancing that, 


ed him to infidelity. (Hear, hear.] It is fast turning him into a ravenous and 
reckiess monster. [{Hear, hear.} The law which forbids him to steal his food, 
starves him at the same time ; and he is ceasing to reverence it, and will soon 
cease to obey it. We have stood between the hungry and those who have 
created the famine ; and if, at last, the aristocracy of this kingdom rush upon 
their own doom, their blood be upon their own heads, and the blood of those | 
who may fall in the struggle for that bread which God had provided, but 
which they have withheld. [Mr. Thomson sat down amidst loud cheers. }” 

If any thing more exciting were required to exasperate the people to open 
defiance of the law, and vengeance upon those who they are instigated to be- 
lieve are their oppressors, we would quote the following extract of a letter 
read at one of the meetings. 

“With a cold, bleak, and dreary winter before them—with nothing but ruin 
and utter hopelessness, staring them in the face—with its attendant calamity, 
revolution, hovering about them, and draining from within them the very vitals 
which inspire men to energy and to deeds of patriotism—with all these adverse 
circumstances staring them in the face, the shopkeepers and tradesmen have 
given ur all hope of improving their condition by remonstrances, and petition- 
ing, and memorialising, and deputationising,and bending the slavish knee to ty- 
rants, who convert the statements of the people's condition into food for amuse- 
ment and ridicule, who brutishly laugh at the tattered garments of the poor, 
and who mock their heart-breaking representations in giving them stones when 
they ask for bread. The shopkeepers have unanimously declared that their only 
hope rests in circumstances, which are fast approaching toa crisis. Those of 
Birmingham resolved last evening, with furrowed brows and cheeks flushed 
with the glow of patriotic indignation, that they would hereafter stand with fold- 
ed arms and watch until that period when Englishmen, knowing their rights will 
dare to maintain them.” 

It is sad to think that men should thus be allowed to excite the multitude to 
do evil ; we trust their designs will be frustrated by that Almighty Arm, which 
watches over and guides the destinies of man, and that in due time they will 
reap their reward. Now, with regard to the anxiety of Her Majesty’s minis- 
ters to alleviate the distress,—if some feasible plan could be propounded, hav- 
ing for its object that very desirable result,—we extract the following from Sir 
Robert Peel’s speech, on Mr. Villiers’ motion for “a select committee on the 
law regulating the importation of corn, with a view to its total repeal.” The 
Right Hon. Baronet said, ‘“ I*say at once, that if I could believe that a ma- 
terial alteration of the corn laws would produce any permanent relief, not 
only I, but I am sure those who are, like myself, immediately connected with 
the land, if they were convinced that the corn laws were the main cause of 
the distress, and that their repeal would give substantial and enduring relief, 
would instantly relax the determination to maintain them.” 

And after alluding to the measures which had already passed the House, he 
said, ‘* [ hope now that we have been able to bring these measures to a con- 
clusion, with some difference of opinion on my side of the House, and with 
strong divisions against me on account of the alarm given to the agricultural 
interest, that they will be allowed to have a fair trial; and if they do not 
prove calculated to increase the prosperity of the country—if they should 
prove inadequate to meet the distress of the country—in that case I shall be 


| 











“He did not believe a repeal of the Corn Laws would give them all they 
wanted. He was not only an anti-corn law man, not only a universal suffrage 
man, but a universal rights man. If they wished the assistance of the working 
classes, they must let them see that they cared for their rights—that the middle 
classes wished to give them their rights. At a meeting the other day in Lei- 
cester not three middle class gentry had attended. If Mr. Vincent were to go 
down and call a meeting he would have 3000 people assembled round him. 
Why! Because the people believed that he was desirous of gaining for them 
their rights. 

This honest exhibition of the speaker's views did not however tally with the 
prudence to be observed at this stage of the proceedings, and accordingly Mr. 
Bloodsworth (what's in a name !) ‘ was here interrupted by the chairman, who 
said he fully agreed with the speaker in his views on the suffrage question, but 
they were not met there to discuss that question, and therefore he must request 
the speaker to confine his observations to the question before the meeting.” 


. | 
In inducing the people to passive resistance, a measure as dangerous to the 


common weal as open defiance to the laws of the land, we extract the follow- 
ing from the speech of Mr. G. Thompson, a gentleman of no mean notoriety 
in the popular world of late years. It is at the same time evident that Mr. 
Thompson, while he was urging on others to evade the law, was most fearful 
himself of coming within its grasp, and his last sentence is an apt illustration 
of the short step which stands between the sublime and the ridiculous. Indeed 
the speech altogether brings forcibly to our miud an attempt made by a Radica, 


councillor in Edinburgh in 1836 to evade the payment of Taxes by passive re- | 


sistance, and who declared that he would rather remain in gaol for ever, than 
pay the hated tax. This too, was to be the deed of Government, and he would 
be astonished if the Government would dare to proceed to such an extremity, 
Time wore on, and as no money was forthcoming, Mr. Russell was very quietly 
walked off to gaol. No mob arose to rescue him, and to his surprise, not a 
stone of the prison was injured ; nay, the deluded man found out, that he had 
much time for reflection,—in fact, that he was likely to be forgot, and his devo- 
ted patriotism only thought of, as a thing that had been,—when his friends 


magnanimously came forward, paid the amount, and he was relieved from du- | 


rance vile, with a public demonstration of his immediate followers. 
To return however from this digression, Mr. G. Thompson addressed the 
meeting thus :— 
‘This isa crisis. If monopoly live, our country dies. Monopoly has passed 
sentence of death upon the commerce, industry, and prosperity of the nation. 
The sentence is in process of execution. Will you see the fatal work comple- 
ted? A word to you, my countrymen. This demon has robbed and starved 
you ; but you have power to starve the demon. Will youdo this? Will you 
support the injustice of which you are the victims? Have you the spirit of 
self-denial? If you have, the power is in your own hands—a pure, peaceful, 
irrepressible, omnipotent power. Do you believe you are taxed unjustly, un- 
equally—and to support monopoly ? 
take its course. Abandon every taxed article that you can do without, and let 
your goods go to pay the income tax and the assessed taxes. The law leaves 
you the choice of paying in goods, in money, or in your person. The payment 
of money is your own act. The taking of your goods is the act of the Go- 
vernment. Let them go. [Loud and continued cheers.] I should like to see 
the Government try to find purchasers for the goods of 5000 persons who had 
refused to give the tax gatherer his demand in money. Offer no resistance ; 
reproach not the agent of the Government; bar not your door against him ; 
let him enter without obstruction. Gentlemen, this does not come from the 
committee-room ; it comes unprompted from my own deliberate thoughts. I 
have firmly resolved that until this law, which we all detest, which has cramped 
industry, robbed the poor man because he is poor, destroyed our trade and com- 
merce, and made us a by-word and a reproach among other nations, and is 


leading other countries which would not only be peaceable and friendly, but | 


beneficial, to adopt retaliatory measures, and is every day rendering our con- 
dition in all respects worse and worse—I have determined that until this law is 
repealed, utterly and entirely, the course I have marked out shall be my course. 
Chis is my practical measure. a 
rises and reassembles, the committee can submit to you no measure either more 
practicable, more peaceable, or more potent, than that which I have now mark- 
ed out for myself. This is all I have to say to you this morning. J am per- 
Suaded that Ihave uttered nothing that is illegal.” 
So much for passive resistance. 


forebodings, which, while they signify nothing in themselves, and the speakers 


are enabled to evade the punishment due to the exciters of sedition, work on 
the minds of the deluded multitude with a force, in the exact ratio in which | 


the darkness of the design is alluded to. 


If you do, then quietly leave the law to | 


If our Conference should sit till Parliament | 








the first to admit that no adherence to former opinions ought to prevent their 
| full and careful revision. But I hope that no precipitate conclusion will be 
come to, but that a fair experiment will be made, in order that we may see 
| whether they have a tendency to revive the prosperity of the country, to ter- 
| minate that stagnation which no person in this great community views with 
| deeper concern than those who are immediately responsible for the government 
of the country.” 
| These views, so candidly expressed, must disarm all, who are not determined- 
| ly opposed to the Right Hon. Baronet, of the power with which his opponents 
would hurl him from his lofty and commanding position. They are the senti- 
| ments of one whose whole anxiety is based on the public good, and who, 
| whenever it is satisfactorily shown, that the plan which he has brought forward 






































































The seas are free ;—and why make terms upon an axiom? 


We no 
be surprised, however, if some arrangements had been entered into for the 
keeping an American squadron in the African seas. 


This goes to confirm the previous revelations, and to confirm also the suppo- 
sition that England has the worst of the bargain. We cannot, however, give 
credence to all that is here laid down as being points of the Treaty, for we will 
not admit,until we see it in the actual instrument,that Great Britain has agreed to 
pay for the Caroline, a vessel engaged in a business hostile to international law 
—in contravention of its own laws—and in open violation of the injunctions of 
the President's and Governor's Proclamations then and there just solemnly pro- 
mulgated. An explanation, apology, disavowal, or whatever it may be termed, 
to the Government of the United States and the nation, should have been 
made at the time the transaction took place, because the government and 
the nation could not be presumed to be in fault. The illegal act was 
perpetrated by a number of lawless persons on the border, who set all 
authority at defiance, and being too strong for the law, (they invaded the 
territory of a neutral power, and obliged that power in self defence to take 
measures for their destruction. ‘I'he guilty parties then cannot be enti- 
tled to any indemnity, but the government and the nation, which did not 
take part in these illegal acts, and whose soil was invaded, do seem to re- 
quire some amends. This opinion was put forth at the time by Col. Napier, 
the military historian, and we think it a sound one. As to paying for that pi- 
ratical vessel, that seems out of the question ; and the idea was scouted in 
Congress by John Quincy Adams, in his masterly speech, when he took for 
his text— Do not multiply points of issue with England.” 
Many other ideas occur to us, but we withhold them for the present. 





Right of Search.—The question of the Right of Search, has given rise for 
some time past to much angry feeling and discussion betwixt the Governments 
of France and the United States on the one side, and Great Britain on the other. 
In this day’s impression will be found under the head “ A Spanish Slaver,” 
an interesting detail of the trial of a case of piracy and violation of the exist- 
ing treaties between France and Spain against a continuation of the Slave 
Trade, which has lately engaged the maritime tribunal of Brest. This case 
affords an apt and forcible illustration of the necessity of the right of search- 
ing all vessels having a suspicious appearance on the coast of Africa. Nay, 
here we have an instance of the commander of the French sloop of war Pré- 
voyante, actually boarding and searching the Phoca, while sailing under Portu- 
guese colours, although he knew that Portugal did not admit that right. There 
is no one, upon reading that article, who will not instantly accord merit to 
Capt. Jehenne for his conduct on the occasion ; and richly do the parties who 
have been found guilty of the piracy, deserve the punishment awarded to 
them. 

The enormities which may be committed under the protection of a borrowed 
flag, are here fully exposed, and shew how necessary it is, for the honor of a 
nation, that vessels bearing her flag should be liable tu supervision, by vessels 
of other nations. Vivo, apparently, in the first place was not aware that the 
slave trade was prohibited by Portugal, and the act of piracy was committed 
under feelings of revenge, for the amount in which he had been mulcted by the 
Governor at Mozambique. Still, had he been more wary and not left the har- 
bour of Nossibé, so hurriedly, he would in all probability have escaped de- 
tection. We consider the case puts the question of the right of searchin @ 
clear point of view, and we have no doubt it will be so considered by our 
readets. 





The ports of Toronto and Hamilton in Upper Canada, are declared to be 
open as free warehousing Ports, under the Act of the Imperial Parliament, 
from the Ist of August instant. 








| is not sufficient for the means for which it was intended, is ready and prepared 
| to adopt any other, more likely to secure the public advantage. 
With these remarks, we recommend to our readers the perusal of the Rt. 


| Hon. Baronet’s speech, which will be found under its proper head. 





THE BOUNDARY. 
Every passing week adds to the interest of this interesting question ; first, 
because we are yet uninformed of the precise terms and conditions of the Trea- 
ty, and secondly, because it is yet a matter of doubt if the said treaty will 
be ratified by the Senate of the United States. 

The Treaty as signed by Lord Ashburton and the American Secretary of 
| State, Mr. Webster, was transmitted to England by the Great Western, in 
charge of Mr. Wright, the Queen’s Messenger. ‘There is no doubt of its rati- 
| fication by the Government of Great Britain. 

Of the precise conditions of the Treaty we must be ignorant until we see 
the document ; its general outline, however, we have already described, but the 
| follow ing article from the New York Express, we have reason to think, touches 
| most the points with tolerable accuracy. We have “ accounts” ourselves, but 


| will not give them, because we cannot actually vouch for their fidelity. This 


| 
| 


is a practice we generally adhere to. 


THE POINTS OF THE TREATY. 

As we learn from Washington, the following are the points of the Treaty 
| agreed upon. 

The Boundary line of Maine meets the Great Falls of the St. John on the 
| North, follows the course of that river North-West to the junction of the Ma- 
dawaska, then comes South-West on the line of the same river to its connec- 
tion with the St. Francis, where it again starts North-West, and, near midway 
between the hich lands and the St. John, again branches to the South-West, 
till it reaches the old undisputed line. We have nearly the line marked out by 
the King of the Netherlands, except a small strip at the base of the North- 
Westernmost Highlands, which the British Negotiation insisted upon having, 
to keep us from being too near the St. Lawrence, the territory being good for 
nothing, and not of the least possible importance to us. 

For this, and a quit claim to the North-Easternmost angle of Maine, (under 
the line we claim,) Rouse’s Point, an Island in Lake Superior, and some other 
islands in the Lakes, and the right and benefit of the use of the St. John. 

Whatever lumber or produce (unmanufactured) comes from the St. John, or 

the tributaries of the St. John, is to be subjected to no more duties than provin- 
cial lumber or produce in British ports, and is to have the same benefits and 
privileges. ‘There is, we suspect, something left indefinite as to what shall be 
| deemed the tributaries of the St. John; for it might be a question whether 
| Maine would not be checked in concentrating large amounts of produce upon 
| the St. John. 
| There are now two tributaries of the St. John on which a good deal of lum- 





Mr. Sherwood has been gazetted as Solicitor-General in Canada West, with 
a seat in the Executive Council. We congratulate the people of Canada on 
this appointment, for Mr. Sherwood unites in his person—ability to fill those si- 
tuations, undoubted honour, and unimpeachable loyalty to his Sovereign. The 
thanks of every right minded Canadian are due to Sir Charles Bagot for bring- 
ing this gentleman into his councils. 

*,* We have great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of a copy of the 
Bombay Times. Its contents shall receive our best attention next week. 

That superb ship the Great Western, with her excellent captain, Hosken, 
sailed with her usual punctuality on Thursday ; she has a large number of pas- 
sengers. 

The British Queen, now a Belgian ship, sailed on her return on Sunday. 
She had also, in addition to freight, an average number of passengers. 








Audubon’s Birds of America.—Another number (No. 60) of this beautiful 
and interesting work has been issued, in no way inferior, for faithfulness of 
delineation, beauty of style, or boldness of execution, to any of its prede- 
cessors. 

This number contains The Pinnated Grouse, accompanied with an interesting 
history of this species of Grouse, commonly known by the name of the Prairie 
Hen, and found many years ago in large quantities in Kentucky, which State, 
it appears, they have now abandoned, except a few in the lower parts, but 
are still to be met with in some portions of the State of New Jersey, the 
“brushy” plains of Long Island, Martha's Vineyard, the Elizabeth Islands, 
Mount Desert Island, and a certain tract of barren country in the latter State, 
lying nor far from the famed Mars’ Hill. They arealso abundant on the Prai- 
ries of Texas. Pheasant-tailed Grouse, or Cock of the Plains, Sharp-tailed 
Grouse, Willow Ptarmigan or Willow Grouse, and the American Ptarmigan. 

Of the latter our author remarks, “ Individuals of a species of Ptarmigan ob- 
tained in Baffin’s Bay have been considered as specifically identical with the 
Scottish Ptarmigan.” In the Fauna Boreali-Americana, Dr. Richardson re- 
marks, that “A specimen, in summer plumage, sent to Sir John Frank- 
lin, from Churchill river, was identified by Joseph Sabine, Esq. with the Scotch 
Ptarmigan,—thus establishing it as an inhabitant of the American Continent.’* 
‘‘] have not been able to trace that specimen,” he continues, “‘ and I am now 
informed, that the only authentic examples from the new world are now in the 
posession of Lord Stanley, now Earl Derby, to whom they were presented by 
Mr. Sabine. The distinguished nobleman here mentioned, my generous 
friend the Earl of Derby, having, with his usual liberality, lent me three spe- 
cimens, I have presented that which seemed to me the most beautiful. A, 





| ber business is donc—the Aroostook and the Meduxnekeag. The valley of | the same time, after due consideration, J am satisfied that the bird figured by 


the Aroostvok is fertile, and is now indisputably ours. The French population 
at Madawaska, south of the St. Johnis surrendered to us. No American citi- 
zens are given up, but all the settled portions of the territory are given tous. 
| H oulton is on the Meduxnekeag, and its lumber wil! run down the St. John. 

The Port of St. John, being a free. port, American vessels can enter there 
and take lumber to the United States, or lumber brought there can go to the 
British West India Islands or to England, in British vessels, having the benefit 
of the British rate of duties. 

It will be remembered that a great deal of lumber taken by the squatters on 
| the disputed territory has been held subject to a Treaty, or to agreement. 


We now come to deeds of blood—to those | This has been sold, and Maine is to have the benefit of the proceeds, if there 
| 


are any. 

The accounts already given of what the Federal Government is to pay Maine 
and Massachusetts are correct. This is amatter with which the British Gov- 
| ernment have nothing to do. It is a matter of agreement between Mr. Web- 
| ster on behalf of the Federal Government, and the Commissioners of Mame 


’ : | aees 
Mr. Thompson at another meeting, after alluding to the aid derived from the | and Massachusetts. 


. > . ° . | 
press, in disseminating the abominable trash of which we have already given 


examples, thus addressed his hearers. 
“The people ask for bread, but they give them leather—they ask for em- 


ployment, but they tell them that they may buy turbot duty free—they ask for | settled, and all efforts to unsettle it have been in vain. 
money, but they receive an income tax—they ask for repeal, but they are an- 


swered with a sliding scale. [Cheers.] 
ing toaclose. [Hear.] Distress is encircling our island. 
drawing nearer and nearer to the abodes of the rich, the gay, and the thought- 
less. That hunger, which has been borne with a patience which the well fed 
have regarded with cold admiration, is doing its work. {Hear.] It has kept 
the young man from school. [Hear.] It has driven the daughter to prosti- 
tution, [Hear.) It has kept the man from the house of prayer. It has tempt- 


For the attack and burning of the steamboat Caroline there is to be, as is 
believed an indemnity, if not apology. 

The case of the Creole has created a great deal of discussion. Great Bri- 
| tain will pay nothing for the negroes in the case of the Creole. This is a point 
Great Britain, how- 
| ever, is willing to make arrangements for the future, to provide by treaty for 


But the reign of delusion is fast draw- | like cases, and so far, we think, a step has been taken. 


{Hear ] It is| 


The Boundary line agreed upon, runsto the Rocky Mountains, and leaves 
unsettled the question of the Oregon Territory. There is nothing lost by 
this, for our Emigrants are daily settling this question. We grow stronger 
| there by time, and become nearer too. 

The Right of Search, so called, we hear, has not been touched. Jt should 
not be. ‘This is a matter we cannot negotiate upon, There is no right of search. 


| me, is not the Common Ptarmigan, although it presents all the characters of 
| the Rock Grouse or Ptarmigan. It is less than the Scotch Ptarmigan, and its 

wings are much shorter and even more concave ; and in these respects it cor- 
responded with the other two specimens, which however had the plumage 
pure white, with the exception of the tail-feathers, and the shafts of the pri- 
maries. ! have therefore named this bird, as a species distinct from either, 


| 
| 
, 
| Lagopus Americanus. 
Hunt's Merchant's Magazine, No. 38, and The Farmer's Register, No. 7, 
have been received. The former containing, as usual, some interesting sta- 
tistical articles, of which we may mention,—The Commerce of Greece ; Ire- 
| land, its Resources and Commerce ; chapters 4 and 5 of the Progress of Po- 
pulation and Wealth in the United States, and the Exports and Imports of the 
| United States at four successive periods.—The latter, devoted to the improve- 
| ment of the practice and support of the interests of Agriculture, fully sustains 
its character in this number. 





Every lover of the arts, every patron of literature and science, must regret 
the heavy loss which Mr. Catherwood has sustained through the destruction of 
the Panorama in Prince Street by lightning. Independently of the four mag- 
nificent panoramic pictures which have been so greatly admired here, there 
were many highly valuable paintings and drawings, various designs, MSS., 
objects of curiosity brought from foreign countries in the course of exploring 
travels, in short matters altogether’ invaluable and the loss of which can never 
be replaced. Mr. Catherwood’s skill and taste had enabled him to collect a 


_ mass of information and means of illustrating it, which would probably have 
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been of much advantage to the world, but of which there can now be no hope ; 
we hope and trust, however, that it has not seriously affected the fortunes of 
that scientific and enlightened traveller. 


MUSIC.—NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

In our preceding article under this caption, we expressed our delight in an- 
ticipated progress which the science and art of Music were to make through 
the instrumentality of a society called by so hopeful a name as the “ Philhar- 
monic.” Fancy pictured to us the congregating of artists of the highest 
grade which the continent could produce, together with composers, connois- 
seurs, amateurs, and all who wished well to this most fascinating of the Fine 
Arts, and were prepared to hail the commencement of an era which in due 
time might under the American school of music be on a par with the most 
approved schools of the Old World, and should introduce into the schemes of 
rational education a branch, which should be well deemed conducive to good 
morals, refined taste, acute judgment, and rational gratification. We were 
not so visionary as to suppose that such results were to be brought about as if 
by magic, nor even that a few years could produce them, but we fancied these 
beginnings to form a kind of nucleus around which an immense body of mu- 
sical talent and taste would be gradually accumulated. 

Our anticipations on this subject we are happy to say, are now in a fair way 
to be most amply realised ; we are persuaded from a knowledge of the talent 
of its members, and the principles upon which it has been organised, that it 
will tend more than perhaps any thing hitherto attempted, to the advancement 
of good taste in Music. Pecuniary gain seems to be the least of the objects 
entertained by the highly respectable artists engaged in it; this is as it should 
be, for as the custom which has too long prevailed of giving so called ‘‘ Grand” 
Concerts, often by one singer accompanied by himself on a Piano Forte, is 
one that has been introduced by the Professors themselves, so it can only be by 
their own exertions that a better system of things can be brought about. The 

Germans have a proverb to the effect that, ‘ when art is depreciated the art- 
ist must be in fault :” how true this is all must fully acknowledge, for out of 
all the “Grand” Concerts we have ourselves attended during the last three 
or four years, we can safely say not above three or four have deserved the im- 
posing title ; and of these exceptions, when a complete orchestra has been as- 
sembled together, the effect has never been properly felt, from the circum- 
stance of the instrumentalists having so few opportunities of playing together 
in large numbers, by which only the great works of the great Masters can be 
executed. 

The Philharmonic Society will, we sincerely trust, work a great change in 
this respect, as we are persuaded that when the public hear one of Beethoven’s 
symphonies performed as it ought to be, it will be appreciated, and sincerely 
do we hope it will apply an axe tothe root of the ‘ Ballad Concert System.”’ 

We trust that the Members will forgive our presuming to offer them a little 
piece of advice which we do with the strongest feeling of anxiety for the suc- 
cess of their meritorious undertaking. It is currently reported that the Music- 
al profession is not altogether exempt from ‘ envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness !’’ whether this be or be not the case,—and if it be it must be on 
the other hand acknowledged that the members of no other profession are so 
frequently called upon to exert themselves for charitable purposes—we trust 
that no feeling of personality will on any occasion prompt any of its members 
to think of himself before the well-being of the society. We have perused 
the constitution and laws by which they have bound themselves, and are _per- 

suaded that, if the spirit of these be carried out, the above hint will become 
unnecessary. 

We entertain no doubt, from the array of names by which their circular is 
headed, and the moderate terms of subscription to their concerts, of the under- 
taking being properly patronised ; we shall refer to the subject again, and in 
the mean time recommend all who desire to improve the taste for the art to 
make early application to the Secretary, Mr. F. W. Rosier, to have their names 
enrolled as subscribers. 

The following are the leading features of the plan. The 
be Professors and are limited to 70. Subscribers are unlimited in number. 
The orchestral strength is completed, consisting of 

Violins.—Apelles, Chubb, A. Dodworth, H. Dodworth, Ensign, Fenélon, 
Gunther, Helfenritter, Herzog, Hill, Jamieson, Knebel, Lehman, Lamana, 
Meyrer, Otto, Phillips, Sage, Wiseom, Willis. Tenors.—Derwort, Goodwin, 
Grebner, Hegelund, Heinrich, Johnson. Violoncellos.—Boucher, Boocock, 
Musgriff, Walker. Double Basses.—Jacoby, Pirsson, Lo Bianco, Rosier. 
Flutes.—Gosden, Ernst. Piccolo—C. Dodworth. Clarionets.—Galler, 
Grénefeldt. Oboes.—Sauer, Stark. Bassoons.—Reiff, Kyle. Horns.—Mun- 
son, Nidds, Trojsi, Wéhning. Trombones.—Timm, Schutz, Dodworth. Trum- 
pets.—Mason, Wolter. Drums —Wood. Pianists, §c.—Alpers, Etienne, 
Hodges, Mus. Doc. Horn, King, Scharfenberg, and Timm. 


They will “ give during the ensuing season, three Vocal and Instrumental 


Members must 


Concerts, upon a plan similar to those so celebrated in the principal cities of 


Europe. The First concert to take place about the end of November, 1842. 
The Second in March, 1843. The Third in May, 1843. The most eminent 
Vocalists in the city at the time of the Concerts will be engaged, and no pains 
spared to render the Instrumental talent of the Society effective by frequent 
playing together; and the chief object will be, to elevate the Art, improve 
the musical taste, and gratify those already acquainted with classic musical 


compositions, by performing the Grand Symphonies and Overtures of Beeth- 
oven, Mozart, Haydn, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and other great Masters, with a 
The Terms will be 
$10, entitling the subscriber to four admissions to each Concert, with the privi- 
The subscription to be 
paid on the delivery of the Tickets for the first Concert ; and no Tickets will 


strength and precision hitherto unknown in this country. 
lege of purchasing two Tickets extra, at $1,50 each. 


be issued to the public on any terms.” 


Allthis marks an air of independence and a respectful determination in 
We need hardly add 
we wish it ‘God Speed,” and we shall diligently attend to its proceedings and 


the Society to uphold the real dignity of the profession. 





note their results. 


Niblo’s Garden.—From sheer want of room last week we were under the 
necessity of omitting our remarks on the new Pantomime produced here by the 
Time, however, has so far matured and improved it, that 
It is 


invaluable Ravels. 
we can even add to an admiration which we at first thought superlative. 


called ‘‘ Mazulme, or The Night Owl,” and has a necromatic plot which turns 


the parties as usual into Harlequin, Columbine, Lover, and Clown. Withou 


wasting time on the plot we may observe that the tricks and changes are highly 


ingenious and spring from an inventive faculty. 
the solitude of a grave yard and sepulchral monuments, to a splendid saloon, 
gay with dancers—is exceedingly good. Harlequin’s leap through a window 
with (apparently) the Columbine in his arms, was very neat. The change, 
from a thronged market, to the ocean, and the departure of the lovers by steam 
to Constantinople is excellent, as is also the comic device of the pursuers in in- 
venting a steamer to follow them. The blowing up of the latter, which sends 
the pursuers into the air, from whence they fall into the ocean, was laughable, 
for, of course, the spectators are assured of seeing them again. The one is 
found in a fish, upon being cut up, and the limbs and body of the other are 
magically put together by Harlequin ; this last, is a remarkably ingenious 
trick. The sudden vast increase in the size of the Sultan, who was desirous 
of being fat, is vastly comic, as is also the recovery of the Clown after he had 
been pressed as flat as a pancake, by the falling of a millstone. The hatching 
of stolen eggs, in the stomach of the clown, and the voidance of two chickens 
from his mouth ; the tooth-drawing operation ; the shooting of the clown by a 
portrait of a sportsman ; the courtesy of a picture of a peasant girl ; the mas- 
ticating properties of a picture of a gigantic Saracen ;—in short, from end to 
end it is the most ingenious thing of its class that we have met with fora long 
time. There are two things which we must not forget, namely, the elegant and 
tasteful dancing of Miss Wells, who seems to be received with nearly as much 
acclamation as Elssier herself; and the artistical style in which the orchestral 


The first one,—a change, from 





quisitely performed ; these are are “‘ La Fille du Regiment,” “ Zanetta,’ 
“Oberon,” and ‘‘ The Overture to the new Pantomime.” With all these at- 
tractions, can we wonder that Niblo’s Garden overflows every evening ? 









*,* We regret that we have to announce the departure of Mr. Barton from 
this city, he having determined on making Boston his future residence, where, 
no doubt, he will be considered a great acquisition to the Musical World. 
From the absence of musical entertainments usual at this period of the year, 
Mr. Barton has had no opportunity of letting the New York public test his me- 
rits, but we are assured by eminent judges that as a Flautist he, in carrying out 
the principles of the great master, the late Charles Nicholson, has suc- 
ceeded in acquiring the style, power, and execution of that admired Flautist to 
a greater extent than any who has hitherto visited the United States. The 
public journals of Charleston speak in eulogistic terms of his character as a 
gentleman and of his merits asa Flute player. His services at that city were 
given gratuitously to the advancement of a charitable institution, and to the as- 
sistance of brother artists. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Rondo Militaire. Composed for the Guitar by Philip Ernst, and dedicated 
to a distinguished pupil of his, the Princess Nicholas Esterhazy. It consists 
of a series of variations upon a beautiful and simple original melody. The 
harmonies are adapted in a felicitous manner to the capabilities and genius of 
the instrument, and we can judge that the effect will be highly pleasing. Mr. 
Ernst has justly achieved a high reputation as a performer both on the Guitar 
and the Flute. The Rondo is published at 60 Canal street. 

“Oh! Ask not why my Cheek is pale.” This is a beautiful and simple me- 
lody to a ballad requiring much feeling of expression. The music is by F. 
W. Rosier, well known in his profession and to the public, as a sound and taste- 


ful composer. We believe that the words are his also, and they denote a 
poetic spirit. This piece is published by H. Prentiss, Court Street, Boston. 





CARD.—Miss KEOGH would respectfully anfiounce, that the duties of her School 
will be renewed on Monday, September the 5th. 

Competent Masters are engaged to instruct in all the branches essential to thorough 
Education, &c., and nothing shall be omitted that may contribute to the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the Pupils committed to Miss Keogh’s charge. No. 397 
Fourth Street, opposite Albion Piace. Aug. 13 to Sept. 5. 


NIVERSITY OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, KINGSTON, CANADA.—(Incorporated by 
Royal Charter MDCCCXLI.)—The next Session of Queen’s College will com- 
mence on Monday 3d October. and will extend, for Regular Students in the Faculty of 
Arts, to the Ist July, 1843. 
The Classes for Logic and Mental and Moral Philosophy will be conducted by the 
Rev Thomas Liddell, D.D. Edin., Principal of the University. 
The Classical department and that of Modern Languages, by the Rev. P. C. Campbell, 
M.A. Edin , Professor of Classical Literature. 
The denartment of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy will be under the direction 
of a Professor of eminent qualifications,who is expected to arrive from Britain in 
September. 
Candidates for Matriculation as Regular Students, will be required to undergo a tho- 
rough examination before the tenatus Academicus on Three Books of the Georgics or 
£neid of Virgil, and on the Greek Grammar, and they are requested to be in attend- 
ance for that purpose on the day notified for the opening of the Session, as the Album 
will not be kept open for Matriculation long after that period. 
The College Dues and Fees, as fixed by the Trustees, are £1 as Matriculation Fee, 
aud £2 for each Class, for the Session. to be paid at Entrance. Regular Students 
keeping Terms for Degrees in Arts will be required to attend from three to five Classes 
in each Session. 
Persons not desiring to follow the Regular Course will be admitted, without exami. 
= to attend the Lectures on any one or more Branches in such order as they may 
wish. 
In the absence of the Rev. Dr. Liddell, all communications to be addressed (post 
paid) to the Rev. Professor Campbell. By order of the Senatus, 
Kingston, Ist August, 1842. P. C. CAMPRELL. 
Professor Campbell intimates that, in compliance with the wishes of several Parents 
and Guardians, he has made arrangements for the opening, at the commencement of 
the next Session of Queen’s College, of a Preparatory Establishment, of which the 
main object will be to qualify for College Students not yet sufficiently advanced for 
Matriculation, but in which ins ruction will be given to pupils at any stage of advance- 
ment in ali the usual Branches of a Classical and Commercial Education. 
An experienced Master is expected from Britain to conduct this establishment, under 
the superintendance of Professor C 
The annual charge for tuition in all the ordinary Branches will be £10, payable half- 
yearly in advance. 
The Session in the Preparatory Establishment will not close until the second week 
in August. 
Protessst C receives into his family a limited number of young men, Students in the 
College and Preparatory Establishment, and has at present a few vacancies. 
Kingsten, Ist August, 1842. Aug. 13 to Oct. 3. 


O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR.—Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Professor 
of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Conce:tina, begs to announce to his friends and 
the public. that he has just published his new ‘ Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 
will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur frum its being well 
adapted to that instrument, and calculated not only to please but to afford instruction. 
This Rondo with sevéral other pleasing pieces of his composition “ for the Guitar” 
are to be found at Mr. Ernst s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give 
lessons on the above instruments. Aug. 6-tf. 


| wr LIFE PILLS.—The proprietors of this excellent medicine, T. Roberts & 
Co., so well known in. England, Scotland and Ireland, have established a whole- 
sale Branch of their House in New York, at the Clarendon House, corner of Duane 
Street and Broadway. 
The importance of this medicine in numerous diseases may be judged when it is 
known, that its sale in Great Britain, &c., exceeds 
30,000 boxes weekly, 
being more than one mil'ion and a half yearly, and it is so mild in its nature that it 
may be taken by the Invalid however weakly. 
For particulars of this invaluable medicine, together with an account of its venera- 
ble discoverer, Thomas Parr, read the book of his life which may be had gratis of all 
the Agents in New York, and other parts of the United States. 
The following are the duly appointed agents in New York— 
Rushton & Aspinwall, druggists and chemists, §6 William-st., 110 Broadway, and i0 
Astor House. ; 
Abraham Sands & Co., druggists and chemists, granite buildings, 273 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Chambr rs-st. 

P. Dickie, 413 Broadway. corner of Lispenard-st. 

John B. Dodd, druggist, Broadway, corner of Bleecker-st. 

A.W Badeau, Bowery Medicine Store, 260 Bowery 

J. & J. Coddington. apothecaries. 227 Hudson-street, corner of Spring-street. 

Dr. Symes & Brothers, 63 Bowery, corner of Walker-street. 

E. L. Cotton, chemist and apothecary, 263 Bleeche,-street, corner of Jones-street. 
J. Wendover, druggist and apothecary, 141 Eighth avenue. 
Brooklyn—Wm. Armstrong, seed, drug and patent medicine warehouse, 184} Fulton 
street. — Aug. 13-tf. 


aoe, PORT WINE—50 dozen Royal Factory Port, bottled by the Government 
Factory in Uporto. - 

100 dozen Grape Juice Port, a rich and fruity wine. 

20 qr casks fine Port. 
Also, old Cognac Brandy and Jamaica Rum in bottles, for sale by 
July 30-tf. A. BININGER & CO.,141 Broadway. 


LIFTON HOUSE,—NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA,—Is situated near the Ferry in 
front of the Falls, (the site was chosen as giving the best view of both Falis,which 
are seen from every window on the side and front,) is buiit in modern style, with Co- 
lumns and three Piazzas on both fronts, a large Promenade and Observatory on top. 
The interior arrangeinent of Parlors and Bedrooms cannot be surpassed. ‘the Sub- 
scriber, (late of the Eagle,) having leased it for aterm of years, has fitted and furnish- 
ed, and promises that nothing shall be wanting to make tthe most desirable stopping 
place at the Falls, and earnestly invites the attention of the public. 
























of any negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON. 
June 11-3m. 








Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance ia 
Warren Street. 
Confines lis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
T.RANKLIN SALT WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN.—ELIAS THOMAS re- 
I spectfully informs the public that he has completed and placed at the above loca- 
tion one of the most extensive and ornamental baths for ladies and gentlemen that 
ever floated on the American waters, planned and built by Mr. Calvin Pollard, and 
adapted to all the purposes of health, recreation and instruction, shower baths 7 a 
new and improved construction. simple and efficient ; private baths for ladies and gen- 
tlemen of various depth, and an extensive swimming school for boys. The Saloon is 
furnished and conducted by Mr. Oakly, of Brooklyn, professing every comfort and on- 
venience in the refreshing department. Elias Thomas trusts that he has redeemed his 
promise to his liberal patrons of last season, and solicits that support from the citizens 
and visiters of New York that his enterprize entitles him to. 








Ppa tenretiy sagnat 2 THE ORDER OF THE DAY.—The subscriber, with a view of 
meeting the exigencies of the times, has made arrangements w ereby he will 
henceforth be enabled to furnish garments of the very best quality, at an immense 
saving from former charges. Having made his purchases exclusively for cash, he is 
determined to compete with the cheapest, (on the ready money principle only) while 
he pledges himself to continue the same observance of elegance anu punctuality 

oon ve oh last Shown years have len tpoeye his establishmert. Gentlemen are 
referre e annexed list of p~ices, with the assurance that the article: 

shall be equal in quality and style to the most costly. <idlgsianit a me 








Dress Coats, of super wool dyed cloths, from........... ---- $18 to 24 
Pants, do CRIB in dccwecntwaciccsens casas 8 to 10 
Vests, of every fashionable variety,......................- 3 50 to 5 50 


Gentlemen wishing to furnish thei: own materialscan have their garments made and 
trimmed in the same style of elegance, in proportion to the above. 
N.B.—Mr. Babcock, long known as one of the most fashionable cutters, continues in 
the establishment. HAS. COX, Sign of the Golden Fleece, 

July 16-2m. 61 Nassau-st. near Maiden Lane. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
i STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander. 

The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new coppered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regular voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate tl.e Liverpool trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her Sail- 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows 

From New York. From England. 

28th of April for Liverpool. 2d of April from Bristol. 
16th of June for Bristol. 21st of May from Liverpool. 
lith of August for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 
29th of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool 
17th of Nov. for Liverpool. : 22d of Octobe: from Bristol. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply noe , or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. ICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st, 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS 
Of 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Under Contract with the Lords 
of the Admiralty.— Will sail from Liverpool and Boston via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 











Caledonia, E.G.Lott, Commander April 19, May 16. 
Acadia, Riery, do May 4, June 1, 
Columbia, Judkins, do May 19, June 16, 
Britannia, J. Hewitt, do June 4, July 2, 
Caledonia, E. G. Lott, do June 19, July 16, 
Acadia, Riery, do July 5, Aug. 1, 
Passage Money—From Boston to Live! pool,.......... Rieke dapescvcasecee OBS 
te “ Ne chesctsascche ecadetedsantibsnadé 


These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No Berth secured until paid for. 
Note—All letters and news papers must pass through the Post Office. Merchandise 
and specie (except for personal expenses) shipped under the name of luggage, will-be 
charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. 
Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 
May 21 % Broad-street. 
STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
ViA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 
nee STEAMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
splendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture for the year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Antwerp. From Southampton. 
On 7th June, 1842. | On 4th May, 1842. On 7th May, 1842. 
7th Aug., ” 7th July, ” 10th July, ” 
7th Oct., ” 7th Sept.. ” 10th Sept.,”” 

Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Stewand's 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers heing only charged when par- 
taking of the same. 

The price of ae to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, and Steward’s fees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wines. 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship. 
For freight, passage, or any further information, apply to 
May 7-61, H. W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
+ Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., ' 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,j6th March July,and Nov, 
ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $]00. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by thésubscribers,free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-]Daysof Sailing from Havre 
| York. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8, Nov. §{April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “« 16, “ 16, “ l€jMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, |D. Lines, S. 2e 2S Te “ota * Bs ie 
Emerald, |Howe, April 6, Aug. 8, Dec t] “: 3%, * S34, “ &% 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, “« 16, * 16, “ J6lJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, \C. Stoddard, ee ee ~ = m. § 
Albany, \Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] “* 2%, * 2%, “ %4 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdi} ** 16, ‘* 16, * J€)July 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castofft, 2 i a ae ~~ = > © 
Duch d’Orleans,'A. Richardson,!June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t}] ‘* 24, “ @&4, ‘* 24 
Suily, |WCThompson| *‘ 36 * 6, “ j6JAug 1, Dec. J, April 1 
lowa, (WwW. W. Pell. ee * “se = i Tiel. 


These vessels are all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant? 
accommodations for passengers, comprising atl that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th.-and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. \Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

fork. London. . 

St. James, |W. H Sebor, Wan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Gontreal, |S. B. Griffing, * 10, *° 30, o J ~*~ oS, 4 8 
iladiator, T. Britton, ae ee” * 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * 17, % 17, “ 17 
Wellington, \D. Chadwick, “+ 30, ‘40, mn «+ i * om « 27 
Quebec, iF H Hepbard,| “* 20, ‘* 20, ‘ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Ilovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1| ** 17, * 17, “ 17 
Samson, Smith so 0 *§ 10, “mf * , * F 


s th, 
HendrickHudson E. E Morgan, “ge, * @, "s 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 
Toronto, IR. Griswold, “mem * BM, a RL A 
Westminster, |G. Moore, «go, * 9, * Q0\June 7. Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G:eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 


20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
nn. ¢* 2 Ss Bs 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACK ETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo), 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz*— 








’ ; y |Days Si » from New| Days of Sailing from 
June 11-3m. C. B. GRIFFEN. Ships. Captains. ae of ~—s Liverpes!. , 
Dik Bens. ASTOR HOUSE. Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April ®% 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families | Virginian, |Allen, se 43, 13, Pe + a 1, Jan. 1, May + 
Pp exclusively are spacious and elegant. North America,|A. B. Lowber,| ‘ 19, : 19, “ 95} “ 13. es 13 “ 43 
Gentlemen’s Ordinary............--2----00----- 20-2 eenee $2 per day. Roscius, J. Collins, “ss, “* TB, oi ie i” 19 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 3 “ Europe, A.C. Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. I, Apri bd ae? Hy a 95 
Parlors extra. Independence, |Nye, ~~. ~ sc 25, » . 
t The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. | Sheffield, F.P Allen, “13, “ 43, eS oe dct. 1, Fe 5 1, un ; 
HOURS FOR MEALS. New York, Cropper, “ 19, “ 619, i 19) fe A pS Hy “ 43 
Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries............ 8 o’clock. Siddons, Cobb, “95, “ 25, i . 13, ia > ‘s 19 
Dinner in Ladies’ Ordinary... .....---------------+------++ 3 Cambridge, Barstow, lSept.1, Jan. 1, May Ij * 19,“ 19% 5 
“ Gentlemen’s Ordinary.-....--------------..------ 3} Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, ye ae = 25, _ July 1 
WOO, MOM ioc cccccccccccccccsccccecccorccnccssecesscceecces 6 to 9 S. Whitney, Thompson, vo, et 13, me 13\Nov. 1, ee i uy “ 
Supper, from ..........-2--- ge----- eres seen ene e ene e ene eeee 9 to 12 Columbus, Cole, “ 19, pe 19, “ 19} page | Be isn “13 
These are the regular hours, butif i¥ suits the interest or convenience of our patrons, | Sheridan, Depeyster, “25, 25, 1 13, © 1 “19 
we provide breaktast at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for | South America, | Bailey, \Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June yy p 19, rid 05° 8S 
one or more at any hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our | G. Washington, A. Burrows, oe os > ‘5 * Li 25, April 1 Aug. 1 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own Convenience, without extra charge. United States, Britton, i 13, “ 13, is s: jDec 1, ~ a 6 7 
Gratetul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we | England, B. L. Waite, ct 19, a 19, a 19) “ 43° «& 13, “ 42 
pledge ourselves to keep it ever in order. We shall endeavour, without ceasing, to | Garrick, Skiddy, lve sa a M: mi ul 7 “ +4 « 49 & 19 
render everything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice | Oxford, J. Rathbone, | Nov. 1, Maren J, July elegant accommo} 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with pt 
dations for passengers The price of passage hom New York to Liverpool is _— . 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guineas, Inciuc- 

wines stores. and bedding. ) 
“Keither the captains nor owners of these ships will be respons vle for any nen woeg 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading ace signed ors or. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America Eng = 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H MARSHALL, N.Y. 

; BARING. BROT “ERS & Co., Liverpool. 

ents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield, ane Vnited States, 
" ; ; ROBERT KERMIS. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe and George Ww ashington, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & ©0., 73 South-st.. N.Y. ' 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo!. 

5 : s, svidan. and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, She ides 2 Cee. he Sew York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN &Co., Liverpool 


THE ALBION, 


Is published every Saturday morning, and sent to all parts of the t 
the British provinces of North America, by the Mails of that day. 
c ay-street, American Hotel, New York. where al, communications, le advance 
&c., are requested to be addressed. Subscription, Six dollars per annum, in adve 





nited States, ane 
Office. No. 3, Bar 
tters. Books, 








duties are performed, There are four overtures in particular, which are ex- 





Length of the Gentlemen’s Bath, 96 and 49; Ladies Bath, 45 and 49. (June 15-1m, 





J, S. Bartlett & J. Paul, Proprietors. 
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